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ISSUES in broadcasting 





A NEW “FIRST” STATION? 


ITH the start of 1959, it is singularly appropriate for the Journal 

of Broadcasting to introduce a new controversial topic for con- 
sideration. For nearly a quarter of a century there has been debate as 
to which station can lay claim to the title of “oldest” in the nation. 
Most authorities credit KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as most de- 
serving of the honor. But, as Edward Shurick discovered when he tried 
to verify the KDKA claim for his published record of the first twenty- 
five years of American broadcasting, there are many contenders for the 
distinction of having been “first.” There has been general agreement, 
however, that broadcasting in the United States dates from 1922 when 
the first stations were licensed by the Department of Commerce and 
commenced regular broadcasting service. 


But Professor Gordon Greb of San Jose State College introduces a 
new entry, pushing the date back a full fifteen years. Through pains- 
taking research, he establishes the claim of KCBS, San Francisco, as the 
nation’s oldest, dating back to 1909, a full half-century ago. Professor 
Greb’s research is doubly interesting, since it not only brings to light 
new data concerning the development of the broadcast medium, but it 
also exemplifies the application of historical method to broadcast re- 


search. 


The history of broadcasting as a mass medium is perhaps too short 
to have its historians. The two individuals most frequently mentioned 
in this regard—Archer Gleason and Edward Shurick—published de- 
tailed chronologies. Their work was more that of journalistic reporting 
than sound, well-researched historiography. Yet broadcasting history 
is beginning to attract the attention of some scholars in the field. Each 
year sees an increase in the number of graduate theses and dissertations 
dealing wholly or in part upon historical aspects of broadcasting. There 
is evidence that in the future historical method may eccupy a much more 
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important share of attention of scholars interested in the broadcast 


media. 


It might even be said that until an institution achieves recognition 
from social historians, it can scarcely be considered “mature.” Studies 
such as the present one by Professor Greb may well be a sign of the 
maturation of broadcasting. No longer the commentators of the social 


scene write of the “lusty infant” or the “young” medium of broad- 


casting. This year—1959—becomes an historic milestone in the an- 


nals of broadcasting—its Golden Anniversary year! 


Regardless of what station, by whatever definition, may ultimately 
possess the coveted title of “oldest station,” it cannot be denied that 
Professor Greb has made a unique contribution to broadcasting history. 
May it inspire still further research of a comparable nature! 





THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
BROADCASTING 


By Gordon B. Greb 


When San Francisco Sigma Delta 
Chi professionals in September, 1958, 
discussed what newspaper site de- 
served an historic marker, Gordon 
Greb thought, “Why not radio?” This 
idea stimulated research into pioneer 
broadcasting claims—and this article. 
Mr. Greb received a Master of Arts 
degree in Journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1951 and is 
a doctoral candidate at Stanford Uni- 


dom of the Movies in Presenting 
News and Opinions,” was quoted be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
precedent-setting case, Burstyn v. 
Wilson, et al, 343 U.S. 495 (1952), 
which struck down movie censorship. 
Mr. Greb is an Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Journalism and 
Advertising at San Jose State College 
where he directs tke radio-television 
news sequence. He also has taught at 


versity. His master’s thesis, “Free- Minnesota, Oregon, and Stanford. 


HIS should be the year for both television and radio to kick up 
their kilowatts to celebrate the Golden Anniversary of Broadcasting. 


Notwithstanding the many claims to “first broadcasting” by such 
stations as WHA, Madison, Wisconsin; WWJ, Detroit, Michigan; and 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, there is considerable evidence sup- 
porting a California station’s claim as being the granddaddy of them 
all because of its 50th birthday this year.' 


While each of the aforementioned stations deserves recognition for 
unique contributions to radio as we know it today, the real pioneer of 
broadcasting is Herrold’s Station of the Garden City Bank Building in 
San Jose, California. 


This station began so early in the 20th Century with its broadcast- 
ing activities that it was not even required to have any call letters but 
simply identified itself by using the name of its founder, Charles David 
Herrold, principal of the Herrold College of Engineering and Wireless, 
San Jose, California. In January, 1909, it had its first successful broad- 
cast.* 


What began back in 1909 has continued in straight-line continuity 
to the present broadcasting of KCBS, the 50-thousand watt key station 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, San Francisco, the direct lineal 


1Sawyer, History of Santa Clara County (1922), pp. 1293-4, and Federal Writers’ 
Project, California (1939), p. 117. 
“From letter signed by Chas. D. Herrold, March 11, 1932. 
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descendent of the small 15-watt spark transmitter with which “Prof” 
Herrold experimented so many years ago.* 


“On January 1, 1909, I opened my School of Radio in San Jose,” 
Herrold wrote Lee de Forest. “From the first, broadcasts were a part 
of my routine. I never employed a Poulson arc in broadcasting, nor 
did I use the so-called ‘peanut whistle’ type of spark of Charlie and 
Jack McCarthy in Oakland. I experimented with practically all the 
existing types of sparks and arcs, with the exception of the Alexandersen 
(sic) high frequency generators, which were very obviously outside the 
reach of my pocket book. When I opened my school I kept some sort 
of wireless telephone equipment hooked up all the time. The output 
was always small up to late in 1911, and the distances covered were 
small... In spite of continual changes in apparatus, there was always 
music of some sort coming from my station. It was real broadcast- 
ing—how do I know? Because I had to make my own audience. | 
went out through the valley and installed crystal sets so that people 
could listen to the music.”* 


These first broadcasts were more than three years before Congress 
enacted the Radio Act of 1912, which required licenses and call letters 
from “voice” transmitters.’ Until then, Herrold’s operators simply an- 
nounced, “This is San Jose calling,” gave a vocational school identifi- 
cation and went into their news and music. Operating the station con- 
tinuously was a logical way for him to gain publicity for his wireless 
school among an audience most likely to enroll, the teen-age amateurs. 
Herrold recalled that he used the call letters FN early in his experi- 
mental broadcasting. He also used experimental land station licenses 
6XE (portable) and 6XF on variable wave length assignments. By 
1913, the call letters SJN were heard on the air. And in 1921, after 
licenses finally were issued under the classification of broadcasting, 
Herrold’s station became KQW. The call letters were changed to KCBS 
in 1949, 


Herrold, a classmate of Herbert Hoover at Stanford University 
before the turn of the century, died in 1948 at the age of 72 in a rest 


8Broadcast Reporter (Jan. 2, 1933) quotes Fred J. Hart as saying the station 
would celebrate its 25th birthday on January 17; however, there is no evidence this 
date has any special significance. 

4From letters dated March 25, 1940, and April 23, 1940. 

5The act was approved Aug. 13, 1912. Herrold always claimed that his license 
in 1912 was the first to be issued to an actual radio telephone. Records show he 
filed application on Dec. 4, 1912. 
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home at Hayward, California.’ So his letters, personal records, news- 
paper clippings, and other collected materials are the principal docu- 
ments of his story.’ But these private papers are not all. There are his 
contemporaries, too, who can verify what happened in these early days 
and the author sought them out. 


One of the first to associate himself with Herrold in San Jose was 
a young man named Ray Newby, the professor’s assistant and wireless 
code instructor. This 16-year old experimenter taught the half-dozen 
students enrolled in the fifth-floor classes of the Herrold College in the 
Garden City Bank Building, First and West San Fernando streets, San 
Jose. Newby had a natural bent for tinkering with electrical gadgets, 
as did his mentor. In an interview, Newby told what happened.* 


Q. “Is this the same Ray Newby who with Charles D. Herrold 
successfully broadcast by radio from the Garden City Bank Building 
in San Jose in 1909?” 


A. “Yes, sir! Definitely! Ill never forget it.” 
Q. “Can you tell us about that?” 


A. “Well, it was experimental at that time and it was quite a thrill 
to everyone. All the crystal detectors in San Jose and for miles around 
were not only thrilled but shocked to hear voices coming over when 
they were really listening to the spark code . . . The voice was a shock 
to alraost anyone that heard it the first time.” 


Q. “You told me earlier that it was on a little set you built that 
the first successful broadcast was made.” 


A. “Yes, when he (Herrold) put this school in operation he had 
built an umbrella, fan-type antenna from all corners of the building, 
out over the whole town, practically for a block in every direction. . . . 
I think what started the whole thing—so far as putting the voice out 
over this large antenna—was when I brought in a little one-inch spark 
coil and he had a microphone and we connected the thing into a 
storage battery and talked into this microphone and rattled out some 


®Oakland Tribune (July 4, 1948). 

THerrold’s personal papers filled three large boxes. These were examined for 
the first time in 10 years by the author, together with his son, Robert R. (Herrold) 
True, on Jan. 2, 1959, and all radio contents were entrusted to the author for this 


study. 
*From author’s tape-recorded interview with Newby, Jan. 9, 1959. 
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voice. And right away we began to hear some telephone calls that they 
had heard us.” 


The antenna Newby mentioned created quite a stir in downtown 
San Jose the year it was installed. It was an enormous carpet aerial 
containing over 11,500 feet of wire, fanning out from the top of the 
seven-story bank building to the adjoining buildings on two sides, each 
three stories high, and to a pole atop a third three-story structure. 
Herrold preserved a detailed drawing of the “old aerial” among his 
personal papers. The October, 1910, issue of Modern Electrics, a pub- 
lication for amateurs, is known to have called attention to the San Jose 
aerial.® 


The claim that Herrold made for his 1909 station and its inaugu- 
ration of broadcasting was never that he was the first man to talk over 
the wireless instrument or to transmit music over it. Those credits, he 
was first to admit, belonged to other men. 


“I have never claimed such a distinction,” Herrold told a radio 
interviewer on Jan. 15, 1934. “I question whether any American has 
such a distinction, unless Enos Dolbear can be said to be the first man 
in America to talk to a receiving station at a distance without connect- 
ing wires of a telephone line. He did this at a distance of one mile, 
ten years before Marconi’s time. In Europe such men as Count Arco 
and Professor Slaby; Reumer; Vlavimir Poulson, the Danish Edison; 
Simon; Dudeli; and Thompson were far ahead of Americans in evolving 
wave-producing devices modulated by the voice. In America we had 
Collins and Francis McCarthy in San Francisco who talked from Twin 
Peaks to San Francisco, about three miles, using a spark telephone. 
Dr. Lee De Forest in this country did considerable development work on 
experimental wireless telephones before I did my work at San Jose . . .” 


What Herrold established with his operating wireless-telephone 
station atop the Garden City Bank Building was, in one word, “broad- 
casting.” The early definition of the word was, “A casting or scattering 
in all directions, as seed from the hand in sowing.” Herrold contended 
no one actually used the instrument deliberately in this fashion until 
he created his station in 1909, even though one or two others may 
have speculated about its possibility. The great excitement that others 


*Herrold, “90 Miles With a One-Inch Coil,” Modern Electrics (October 1910), 
pp. 380-1. The statement appears, “With . . . the 7,000-foot aerial, phonograph 
music was easily transmitted from 15 to 20 miles . . .” Two aerials are described. 
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found in using the wireless-telephone in the early years, Herrold main- 
tained, was in trying to improve point-to-point communication. The 
household telephone still was incapable of spanning long distances and 
many experimenters were concentrating solely on ways of tying radio 
into direct-line equipment. This was not broadcasting but narrow- 
casting. 


“A narrowcast,” said Herrold on the same 1934 program, “is a 
message sent from one transmitting station to one certain receiving 
station and intended for none other . . . There is not the slightest 
evidence to show that Collins, McCarthy, De Forest, Poulson, or any 
of these early experimenters had in mind the use of their experimental 
radio telephone for entertainment purposes.” 


Herrold did more than think about broadcasting. He began pro- 
grams of news and music on a regular schedule, starting in 1909, and 
he continued the schedule without interruption, except for mandatory 
silencing of all civilian stations during the first world war. When 
licenses were issued again, Herrold was back on the air, programming 
entertainment as usual. 


There is ample evidence that Herrold operated on a daily schedule 
from 1910 forward.*® Most members of the older generation living 
within a 50-mile radius of San Jose know about it and contemporary 
wireless operators testify to it. 


Ray Newby, who participated in the broadcasting station’s earliest 
activities, answered direct questions on this point: 


Q. “You went into radio programming on a regular schedule?” 


A. “Oh, yes. It got to be a habit with everybody. They would 
even call us up and want to know when we were going to test some 
more. And it was not long until we got into a prearranged schedule 
so that we would have listeners that could report to us . . .” 





1°From signed statements, many of them notarized, by Ray Newby, Terry Han- 
sen, George W. Davis, R. S. Gray, James G. Hestwood, and others. The author has 
examined personal records of W. W. Hanscom for 1912-17, in which, for example, 
he notes having heard the San Jose station on a daily basis, May 1-Oct. 24, 1913. 
These — are preserved by Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Perham at their New Almaden 
(Calif.) Museum of Historic Properties. Mr. Perham has a large collection of origi- 


nal Herrold broadcasting equipment. San Jose City Historian Clyde Arbuckle also 
collects and exhibits Herrold material at the State House Replica Museum, located 
at the Santa Clara County Fairgrounds. 
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Q. “When would you broadcast regularly ... ?” 


A. “Oh, daily! The first I remember . . . it was a habit to go on 
Wednesday evening and broadcast news, records, and voice for one 
half-hour. And sometimes we would run longer if the microphones 
and everything didn’t get too hot.”™* 


Herrold’s first wife, Mrs. Sybil M. True, of San Jose, answered 
the same question with the same information— “every Wednesday 
night.” In fact, she herself was a pre-World War I disc jockey on 
what she called her “Little Ham Program.” She recalls that her pro- 
gram attracted teen-age amateur set enthusiasts and that weekly con- 
tests encouraged them to listen regularly. 


“I really believe I was the first woman to broadcast a program,” 
Mrs. True said, explaining how she would borrow phonograph records 
from a local music store “just for the sake of advertising the records 
to these young operators with their little galena sets. And we would 
play up-to-date, young people’s records. They would run down the 
next day to be sure to buy the one they heard on the radio the night 
before . . . We would ask them to come in, and sign their names, 
where they lived, and where they had their little receiving sets . . . 
And we would give a prize away each week.”** 


To encourage the public’s interest in radio, Herrold established a 
listening room in the Wiley B. Allen Company store in downtown 
San Jose just prior to 1912. There he installed comfortable chairs and 
two dozen pairs of telephone receivers, hanging from the walls, each 
of which fed “concert” programs from two master receiving sets. This 
store loaned Herrold “hit tune” phonograph records so that the musical 
programs could be changed to suit listeners’ tastes. Mrs. True said she 
always acknowledged audience requests. 


Mrs. True verifies the beginning of her broadcasting activities by 
virtue of the fact each Wednesday she needed a baby-sitter for her 
oldest son, Robert. He was an infant at the time she conducted her 
weekly programs. Motion picture film shows Mrs. True holding the 


11Newby, ibid. 
12From author’s tape-recorded interview with Mrs. True, Jan. 2, 1959. She had 
not seen Newby in 30 years and did not know where he lived. So the cross-verifica- 


tion occurred without cues. 
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baby in front of a microphone while Herrold tested the effects of crying 
on the meters.”* 


Soon after the station began broadcasting in 1909, Herrold became 
dissatisfied with the voice quality of the “spark” method because it 
was not distinct enough. So he began experimenting with the “arc 
fone” system, trying to exaggerate the factors that made the streetlamp 
arcs hum and sing. By causing the arc light to oscillate fast enough, 
the tone frequency could be increased to the point where the ear could 
not perceive the high-pitched “singing” but a carrier wave would be 
created to carry voice and music. 


By 1912 Herrold had so improved his arc system that he interested 
the National Wireless Telephone and Telegraph Company in it. He 
became the company’s chief engineer with the primary task of building 
and supervising the installation of his arc systems for the U.S. Navy 
at Mare Island and at Point Arguello, California, while still maintaining 
his college and regular broadcasting operations at the Garden City 
Bank Building. Assisting him in this were operators Emile A. Portal 
and Kenneth Sanders. Frank Schmidt, who also worked from time to 
time at the University of Santa Clara, also served as Herrold’s mechanic. 


The success of the Herrold station in San Jose in the early years 
was measured in many ways. There was a pickup truck which one of 
Herrold’s students drove around the countryside, stopping at desig- 
nated places to test reception. A laboratory also was built in a cabin, 
high in the Santa Cruz mountains, above which a 500-foot long aerial 
was strung from the peak of one mountain to another. A vertical wire 
dropped down from this to the receiving set in the shack. Herrold 
tested the signal from San Jose by taking equipment deep into the 
New Almaden mines; or by immersing rubber-coated wires in the 
Alum Rock ereek; or by having his students fly kites with aerials at- 
tached from various locations. 


One letter in Herrold’s files from Leslie F. Sherwood states that 
when he was a wireless operator on the S.S. City of Sydney, sailing out 
of San Francisco from 1911 to 1913, he often heard the transmissions 
of the San Jose and San Francisco stations. 


18This is 35 mm. film found among Hesrold’s personal papers and dates the 
event as 1914 or early 1915 by reason of the baby’s age. Robert was born Sept. 5, 
1914. 
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“The greatest distance I received good speech was abeam San 
Pedro . . . ,” Sherwood wrote from Miami Beach, Florida in 1933. 
“As to quality, the signals were as clear cut and smooth as the present 
day transmitters. Laying at the dock in San Francisco, I many times 
heard your tests as follows, ‘Hello, San Jose. Hello, San Jose.’ etc., 
followed by a phonograph record more enjoyed with the head phones 
than with a standard Victrola of the time.” 


The San Francisco station was atop the Fairmont Hotel and was 
an N-W-T-and-T company station in which Herrold had great interest, 
because it was his ambition to be the first man to build a workable 
two-way radio communications system by talking to it from San Jose. 


One June 20, 1912, with company stockholders looking on, Herrold 
succeeded in his plan to talk back and forth from the Garden City 
Bank to the Fairmont Hotel. Sanders and Portal operated the San Jose 
outfit while Schmidt and another student, Henry V. Anzini, operated 
the other. He used two transmitters and their water-cooled microphones 
at each location, enabling the operator to switch to the second unit if 
the first one failed. “This communication,” said Herrold, “was con- 
tinued uninterrupted for over 8 months.” His personal file contains 
notarized documents to prove it.'* 


During 1912 the government wireless station on Point Loma com- 
plained about considerable interference from an unknown wireless- 
telephone operator who insisted on singing, “Oh, You Beautiful Doll” 
on the air waves. But a search failed to pinpoint the vocalist other 
than in the vicinity of San Jose.*® 


Another complaint not only illustrates the power of Herrold’s sta- 
tion but proves as well that his operators were required to complete 
their scheduled tours of duty, not shut down whenever they felt like it. 
The following letter from G. E. Baxter, an operator for the Marconi 
Company, finally reached the U.S. Radio Inspector’s office.'® 


“Dear Sirs;— 
At one thirty PM to-day, the wireless telephone station of the 
National Wireless Telephone and Telegraph Co., at San Jose, started 


14The most important being that of George W. Davis, who was the N-W-T-and-T 
company vice president at the time. 
15This report from the San Francisco Examiner (Sept. 6, 1912) amused Newby 
he age he often sang with the records, “just as the disc jockeys do today,” 
e said. ‘ ; 
16From correspondence by Baxter dated Jan. 3, 1913. (Copy available at the 
New Almaden Museum of Historic Properties.) 
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talking to the amateur station ‘LQ’ (Mr. K. Saunders, San Jose). 
(sic) At about the same time, the steamer (sic) ‘Nann Smith’ started 
calling this station with a message, but the arc from the San Jose 
wireless telephone station cut his signals down considerably and they 
were unreadable at times. At one thirty four PM, I told ‘SJN’ (San 
Jose Telephone) to ‘break’ and started the ‘Nann Smith.’ All this 
time ‘LQ’ was sending to ‘SJN’ but I could tune the Nann Smith in 
loud enough to read through him. ‘SJN’ stayed out for a minute or 
so, and then broke me right in the middle of the message. 


“Mr. Portall (sic) was using the telephone and wanted Mr. Saunders 
(sic) to come up there and relieve him, as he wanted to go some place 
on a car and they held me up until one forty two PM arguing the 
point with one another. As soon as they arrived at a conclusion, I 
called ‘SJN’ and he answered immediately, showing that he could hear 
me OK, and I told him it was bad enough for him to use the telephone 
arc when he had to without using it to talk across town with. His talk 
was entirely unnecessary, as they could have used the wire telephone 
just as well.” 


The long-distance capabilities of the Herrold-built stations bordered 
on the spectacular for the time. At Mare Island, using a Herrold outfit, 
operator Sanders got confirmation from the U.S. Naval wireless station 
at Bremerton, Washington, that his transmissions were “great.” The 
message also said, “. . . the record, “Trail of the Lonesome Pine,’ you 
played came in extra good.” On the same day, George Hanscom, 
civilian engineer for the government, got a dispatch saying the Mare 
Island station was being heard by the U.S. Naval station at Arlington, 
Virginia, three thousand miles away.** 


In early 1914 Herrold left the N-W-T-and-T company but continued 
to operate the Garden City station as his own. On February 13, he 
accomplished what was up to that time the longest two-way conversa- 
tion between two wireless-telephones yet reported. He succeeded in 
communicating back and forth with Point Arguello from San Jose.'* 


With the opening of the Panama Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, Herrold got an unusual opportunity to demonstrate the 


17From U.S. Naval Radio Service message, Mare Island, Sept. 18, 1913. Recep- 
tion by Arlington is cited by Fred F. Wells, Who is the Father of Radio Broadcast- 
ing? (unpublished interview with Herrold), archives of the State House Replica 
Museum, San Jose, California. 

18San Francisco Call; also San Francisco Examiner (Feb. 13, 1914). 
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dependability of his arc system of broadcasting. Lt. Ellery Stone, the 
U.S. Radio Inspector, personally invited Herrold in San Jose to estab- 
lish a lengthy schedule of programs to be picked up by receivers at 
the government’s booth at the World’s Fair.’ Herrold provided no less 
than six to eight hours of musical programs daily from his San Jose 
station. Dr. De Forest, who also had an exhibit, found that his tube- 
transmitter would not work; so his booth operator tuned in the San 
Jose station to demonstrate De Forest’s receiving set.*° 


Said Herrold long afterward, “Now if there was any other Broad- 
casting Station in the World at that time and if there was any other 
inventor who had perfected a reliable radio telephone capable of trans- 
mitting undistorted music and clear speech day after day in actual 
broadcasting, I certainly never heard of such. I read every scrap of 
scientific literature on the subject and read claims on 3000 U.S. and 
Foreign Patents so as to be thoroughly familiar with every inch of 
progress made by every known experimenter in the world. 

“Now the very vital question will be put to the witness — “Why did 
you not immediately profit by all this development? The answer is a 
very simple one — The Herrold System of Radio Telephony would 
not work on wave-lengths under 600 and the allocation of 360 meters 
by the Government was fatal. Over two decades of work, and expendi- 
ture of over $80,000 and a lot of patents went on the scrap pile. My 
Broadcasting Station . . . passed into the hands of those who could 
install the most modern High Powered Western Electric Equipment . . . 
And so we rest our case, a case which will be carried eventually 
to the highest court—the Court of Public Opinion of the whole 
world.” 

Some years after Herrold issued this ringing call for recognition, 
apparently to a local newspaper, there came to him an unusual tribute 
in an extraordinary way. 

It was Lee De Forest Day at the San Francisco World’s Fair at 
Treasure Island, Sept. 7, 1940. Dr. De Forest addressed a banquet of 
the Veteran Wireless Operators Association. He said: 


Very appropriately, the re-birth of my earliest broadcasting 
began here on the Pacific Coast when, during the Panama Pacific 


19Broadcast Reporter, ibid. Also a notarized statement by R. S. Gray, Oakland 


torney. 
20Newby, ibid. 
21From letter dated March 11, 1932. 
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Exposition, Pioneer Station KQW at San Jose maintained -) we 
transmissions which were daily heard in the Palace of Liberal 
Arts. That station, KQW, can rightfully claim to be the oldest 
broadcasting station of the entire world . . .”* 

Although Herrold cannot be present, there will be another honor 
bestowed upon him on April 3, 1959, at the site of his old “spark” 
transmitter in the Garden City Bank Building (today the American 
Trust Company), San Jose, California. On this date, the San Jose State 
College Undergraduate Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity, will place an historic marker on the building with 
the salutation that it was here that the “World’s First Regular Broad- 
casting Station” had its beginning. 


22From speech quotation of De Forest, Sept. 7, 1940, copy of which is possessed 
by Ralph Brunton, Atherton, California. 
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BETWEEN THE TITLE AND THE BOOK 


By John M. Parsey 


Over a period of time, research in 
mass communications assumed 
sizable proportions, but much of it 
for one reason or another is not 
generally known or easily accessible. 
To bring together, in usable form, 
research findings from every con- 
ceivable source because the task of 


Communications. In this article, the 
Journal presents a report on the 
Project and its contribution to broad- 
cast research. 

John M. Parsey is Research Direc- 
tor of NPAC and Associate Professor 
of the College of Education at Michi- 
gan State University. 





the National Project in Agricultural 


OUR hundred years ago, it was still possible for some men to 

hope to know all that was known. The accelerating accumulation 
of knowledge since that time has reduced this aspiration. It is now 
more realistic for some men to hope to know all that is known about 
certain specific subjects. 


As knowledge increases, this more realistic aspiration tends to 
narrow. Over time, there seems a general tendency on the direction 
of knowing more and more about less and less. To complete the logic, 


one might add, “until everything is known about nothing.” 


Contradicting this speculative picture is the fact that present ex- 
perience strongly suggests that there is a need to know more and more 
about more and more. Moreover, it seems that more persons need to 
know more and more about more and more. Yet the paradox is that 
the very vastness of accumulated knowledge tends to make it prac- 
tically unavailable. 


Most of what is known is recorded in documents stored in libraries. 
However, ingenuity in efficiently using these libraries has scarcely kept 
pace with their growth. Certainly, there are many leads to this “store- 
house of knowledge.” Indexes, annotated lists of titles, reviews, ab- 
stracts, digests, bibliographies, and bibliographies of bibliographies 
exist and are becoming more plentiful. At the same time, the gap 
between the identification of the source and the source itself has not 
been narrowed to any highly significant degree. 


It is true that efforts to close this gap have been and are being 
made. General advances in communications, in library classification 
systems, in micro-film and photo-copying services, and in mechanical 
storage and processing of information illustrate only a few of the 
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approaches being explored and developed. At the same time, however, 
the gap between the source and the person seeking to use it is wide 
and very real. 

The Middle Element 


The functional availability of knowledge in the behavioral sciences 
was one of the major concerns of the research program to be described 
in this article. The basic attempt was to develop a “middle element” 
to help bridge the gap between, say, a title in a bibliography and the 
original to which it referred. The basic assumption was that one patl. 
to progress lay in the collection and wide, effective dissemination of 
that which is discovered and known about human behavior. 


In operational terms, the objectives of this part of the total program 
are two: (1) for practitioners, to provide references to, and digests 
of, research on human behavior in ways that will decrease the diff- 
culty of applying it in their professional work; and, (2) for scholars 
and research workers, to conserve efforts and resources by providing 
miniatures of research reports related to their areas of interest. 


Over all, the intent was not to by-pass all of the originals, but 
(1) to make it unnecessary to refer to the originals, except in some 
minority of instances; (2) to make such referrals more efficient by 
providing some basis for selecting the originals to be examined; and, 
(3) to make knowledge available to people without direct access to 
original sources. The operational elements of this approach are listed 
and described below. 


Research Abstracts.—The research abstracts are the nucleus of this 
dissemination-application program. In scope, the concerns of this pro- 
gram are as broad as the whole of the behavioral sciences. In focus, 
the priorities which are established contemplate working outward from 
research on education and communication, to broader areas of human 
behavior, to theorizing about human behavior, to speculation about 
human behavior, to marginally-related areas of knowledge about people. 


In form, the abstracts attempt to reproduce in miniature the essential 
elements of the original research reports. It is important to emphasize 
again that the intent is not to substitute for the original reports in 
every instance. The goal is to substitute fcr them in some majority of 
instances for some majority of all of the people who might be interested 


in the particular bits of knowledge. 
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When completed, the abstracts will be reproduced in an economical 
and usable form. They will then be distributed to cooperating insti- 
tutions, organizations, groups, or individuals interested in human be- 
havior. The abstracts will be pre-coded and indexed. Each recipient 
will receive a copy of the code plus information on classification and 
use of the material. 


Annotated Bibliographies From time to time, as abstracts on some 
aspect or in some area of human behavior are completed, annotated 
bibliographies of research in these areas will be prepared. These docu- 
ments will be distributed and sold on the same basis as the research 
abstracts. 


Inventory-Digests—These documents will be a natural outgrowth 
of the abstracts and annotated bibliographies, but might not be as 
up-to-date. As presently projected, these documents shall have four 
major divisions: (1) a descriptive summary of the research in the area 
selected; (2) a critical analysis of the research attempting to separate 
what is established from what is speculative, and to outline implications 
for practices; (3) a theoretical-projective division in which available 


theory will be examined and suggestions for promising lines of research 
will be made; and (4) an annotated bibliography of the literature 
cited in the first three divisions; plus any marginal works related to 
the major subject, but considered too peripheral for direct treatment; 
plus an annotated listing of existing bibliographies in the selected area. 


There will, of course, be some flexibility within the suggested frame- 
work. At the same time, an effort will be made to inject a measure of 
consistency into the publications. Again, the distribution of these docu- 
ments will follow the same pattern as for the abstracts and annotated 
bibliographies. 


Interim Reporting.—A special purpose periodical—initially known 
as AGRISEARCH, but soon to changed to SEARCH—forms an integral 
part of the reporting program. The periodical is directed toward the 
practitioner rather more than toward the research worker or scholar. 
However, it does not completely neglect either group. In form, the 
publication is a four-page leaflet punched for filing in standard three- 
ring binder. 


Fundamentally, the publication is a teaching device aimed at en- 
couraging research and disseminating and applying the findings of 
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research on human behavior. Each issue deals with a small group of 
related studies. The general pattern of each issue is a brief discussion 
of method, followed by a presentation of major findings with support- 
ing data. Considerable attention is given to an examination of the 
implications and applications of the findings as guide to action and as 
bases for additional research. 


The first three volumes of this publication were distributed free of 
charge, except for a small charge for extra copies of any issue. Begin- 
ning with Volume 4, the publication will be placed on a subscription 
basis. 


A Practical Demonstration 


The dissemination-application program that has been outlined has 
not been fully tested. However, the evidence to date suggests that the 
services rendered are helpful to many pople. One element of strength 
is that much of the actual work is carried out by arrangements with 
people who have shown high competence in the research area in ques- 
tion. Another source of strength is that the cost of individual projects 
is often underwritten on a cooperative basis. Additionally, some meas- 
ure of support will be realized from the sale of the end products. 


The project concerned with radio research is a typical example of 
the approach used in this program. The basic work is being carried 
out under the direction of Dr. Kenneth Harwood, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Telecommunications, University of Southern California. The 
costs are being shared by the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters and the National Project in Agricultural Communications. 


The work itself consists of two parts: (1) abstracting the significant 
research on various aspects of radio broadcasting on special forms 
developed for this purpose; and, (2) preparing a manuscript of an 
inventory-digest along the general lines previously indicated. At pres- 
ent, the abstracting is almost completed and work on the manuscript 


has been started. 


Early in 1959, the manuscript will be published and sold on a cost- 
plus basis. Later in the year, the abstracts will be edited, coded, re- 
produced, and made available to all interested persons and groups. At 
the same time, the basic inventory-digest will be broken down to yield 
classified and annotated bibliographies of radio research. 
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The National Project in Agricultural Communications 


The dissemination-application activities that have been described 
form one part of the total research program of the National Project 
in Agricultural Communications (NPAC). Two other aspects of the 
research program are concerned with supporting research in areas of 
concern to NPAC and with encouraging research through inter-insti- 
tutional and regional working committees. These committees draw 
their research funds from institutional, state, federal, foundation, and 
other sources. At present, six regional committees are in operation, 
and a seventh (and last) is being organized. When completed, each of 
the land-grant and state institutions will be committed to one broad 
area of communication and education research, and about three-quarters 
of the institutions will be involved in two cooperative plans of this kind. 


As the NPAC nears its tentative termination date, the research sup- 
port program has been discontinued. An attempt is being made to 
insure that the emphasis on the committee approach as a structure for 
research will continue if and when NPAC comes to an end. As with 
the dissemination-application work, the research support and stimulation 
activities are supported by NPAC funds and by various kinds of con- 
tributions from institutions, organizations, and individuals having com- 
mon interests. 


NPAC itself is a creature of the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. It is sponsored by the American 
Association of Agricultural College Editors and is supported by funds 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The direction of NPAC is vested 
in a Board of Control on which are represented the American Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, the American Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural College Editors, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the American Agricultural Editors Association, and the 
National Association of Television and Radio Farm Directors. 


In broad terms, the major objective of NPAC is “to assist admin- 
istrators and information workers in the land-grant institutions and the 
United States Department of Agriculture in using present and potential 
communications more effectively and efficiently in extending to the 
entire public the facilities and services of their institutions.” 


Operationally, this purpose is translated into four interrelated pro- 
grams: (1) training, with heavy emphasis on in-service training in 
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education and communication; (2) research, with concern for sup- 
porting, stimulating, and reporting research on education and com- 
munication; (3) service, ranging from publications to aid in student 
recruitment to intensive workshops on critical problems; and, (4) edu- 
cation and communication in the area of home economics. 


NPAC has been in operation since 1953. It launched its service 
program during the same year. The research and training programs 
were initiated in 1954. The home economics program was added in 
1955. 


From the beginning, NPAC visualized its role as that of a catalyst. 
Consequently, many of the specific projects and activities developed as 
a part of its over-all program were designed as demonstrational ven- 
tures to be taken over by interested cooperating groups once the need 
and the approach had been tested. It is a source of considerable satis- 
faction to all who have been and are identified with NPAC to see so 
many of its exploratory activities accepted by cooperating groups and 
developed into significant programs. 


A Look to the Future 


The radio research project at the University of Southern California 
is only a part of the total dissemination-application phase of the NPAC 
research program. Certain other research areas of particular concern 
to NPAC are being developed at other institutions: (1) a project on 
the diffusion of ideas through a social structure is being carried on at 
the University of Missouri under the direction of Dr. Herbert F. Lion- 
berger; (2) Dr. Miles A. Tinker, University of Minnesota, is directing 
a project to bring together the research on type and typography; (3) at 
Ohio University, Dr. George R. Klare is directing the work on research 
in the area of readability; and, (4) Dr. Stanley K. Bigman, associated 
with George Washington and American University, is drawing together 
the research on displays and exhibits. 


These projects were selected as starting points because they sample 
areas of education and communication research that are of particular 
concern to those identified with NPAC. It is expected that completion 
of these projects along the lines indicated which provide: (1) a test of 
the needs met by this activity; (2) an identification of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the proposed reporting reporting system; and, (3) 
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some data on the extent to which a service of this kind can become 
self-supporting. 


It may be too early to speculate but, in the long run, the experiences 
provided by this dissemination-application experiment promise to index: 
(1) the feasability of this and related attempts to bridge the gap be- 
tween the title and the original research report; (2) how one might 
organize to carry out a purpose of this kind; and (3) how even more 
adequate approaches to efficient use of our knowledge of human be- 
havior might be developed. 


Editorial Note: In this brief treatment, it has not been possible to 
touch upon all of the details that might be of interest to students of 
broadcasting. The National Project in Agricultural Communications 
shall welcome comments, suggestions, and questions about any idea 
presented in this article or about any part of its total program that may 
have come to the attention of readers. Please address correspondence to: 


John M. Parsey, Research Director 

National Project in Agricultural Communications 
14-B Wells Hall 

East Lansing, Michigan 
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TELEVISION BROADCASTING IN ITALY 


By Frank Iezzi 


With the rapidly-changing picture 
of broadcasting in the United States, 
it is sometimes overlooked that for- 
eign nations are undergoing equally 
revolutionary changes, especially since 
the advent of television. In this ar- 
ticle, Dr. Frank 'ezzi summarizes the 
progress of television in Italy, and 


programming and the television au- 
dience. 

Dr. lezzi is Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Drama and Executive Di- 
rector of the Radio-TV Council at 
Hofstra College. He recently returned 
from Europe where he had occasion 


to study Italian television at first- 
itemizes some interesting facts as to hand. 


TALY has a centuries-old tradition of interest in and excellence in 

the theatrical arts. Her film industry is the largest in Europe and, 
in terms of output, the fifth largest in the world. The Italian AM-FM 
radio networks are among the most respected in the world. Italy pub- 
lishes 109 daily newspapers, with a daily circulation of 5 million read- 
ers, and 282 weekly newspapers, with a circulation of 19 million 
readers. Recently, Italy has turned her attention to the medium of 
television and already shows great promise of becoming one of the 
world leaders in this area of mass communication. This article is to 
describe the extent of Italian progress in television. Likewise some con- 
sideration is given to regulation, history, facilities and coverage, financ- 
ing, programming, audience, and progress in educational broadcasting 
of the Italian television industry. 


Regulation 


By virtue of a charter awarded by the Italian government on Janu- 
ary 26, 1952, the development and operation of the Italian television 
industry was entrusted to a private corporation. This private organiza- 
tion, known as RAI (Radio Audizioni Italia), received a complete 
monopoly over Italian television to last for twenty years, until January 
26, 1972. This monopoly is in addition to the monopoly over Italian 
radio broadcasting already held by the same corporation since 1922. 
Although television is operated as an integral part of RAI, it is or- 
ganized into a separate division, known as RAI-TV. 


Although RAI is a private corporation, with a capital of 5,500 
million lire, the charter which gives it monopoly over Italian television 
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specifically states that a majority of its shares must be held by the 
Institute of Industrial Reconstruction. Since the capital of the Institute 
of Industrial Reconstruction is, in turn, entirely underwritten by the 
State Treasury, the Italian government maintains financial control of 
Italian television. 


Since Italian television makes use of only one channel, the govern- 
ment is especially concerned in seeing to it that the public interest is 
served by the television industry. In this connection, the government 
has established three committees: 


1. A Cultural Commission, composed of ministers from the govern- 
mental agencies concerned with education, art, culture, tourism, 
etc., has the responsibility of supervising the educational, esthetic, 
and cultural level of all programs. 


2. A Parliamentary Commission exercises supervision over programs 
to insure the political objectivity of television broadcasting. This 
commission is especially vigilant in seeing to it that news and 
public-affairs programs are politically objective. 


3. A Technical Commission oversees the technical aspects of television 


broadcasting in order that the public may receive the fullest cover- 
age and most reliable service possible. The commission sees to it 
that service is not neglected in the interests of profit. 


History 


Before turning to a further consideration of the present operation 
of Italian television, perhaps a short history might be of some value. 


The first experiments in television were conducted in 1930 in the 
laboratories of RAI. It was not until almost a decade later, in 1939, a 
regular transmitting station was put into operation in Rome. For all 
practical purposes, programs were still only experimental in that, be- 
cause receivers had to be imported at great cost, there was virtually no 
viewing audience. The programs were broadcast on a standard of 441 
lines, the standard then is common use in America, France and Germany. 
This standard differed from the 405 line standard which England was 
using and still uses today. 


When World War II broke out, the experiments in television were 
interrupted and the equipment was stored away for safe-keeping. How- 
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ever, when the Nazi forces which had been occupying Italy withdrew 
to Germany, they took with them the television equipment. When the 
hostilities ceased, RAI decided to give priority to reconstructing its 
radio operation, with the result that it was not until 1949 that RAI 
once again turned its attention to television. 


A heated international controversy was then in progress as to which 
standard was to be adopted for all Europe. RAI postponed any deci- 
sion as to the standard it would adopt, pending some international 
agreement. During 1949, a series of international conferences was held 
in London, Zurich, and Geneva. It was decided ultimately that the 
uniform European standard was to be derived from the American 
system, except that it was to employ the 625 line, 25 frame standard 
rather than the 525 line, 30 frame standard used by America. As a 
result of this decision, RAI imported from America a complete tele- 
vision plant, including transmitter and studio equipment. At Turin, in 
September of 1949, RAI resumed experiments in television, operating 
the American equipment at 625 lines, 25 frames. 


The acid test for Italian television came early in 1952, when RAI 
attempted to give television coverage of the Milan Fair. For a period 
of two weeks, six hours of continuous daily television programs, linking 
the facilities of Milan with those of Turin, were successfully conducted. 
As a result of this impressive performance, regular experimental broad- 
casting was instituted in September, 1952. The official inauguration of 
regular television service, covering northern and central Italy, took 
place in January, 1954. 


Facilities and Coverage 


It was not until 1957 that continuous, nationwide television broad- 
casting was available in Italy, with a potential audience of more than 
94% of the population. The main centers of television production are 
Rome, Milan, and Turin. Until early August, 1958, production of adult 
television programs was almost equally divided between Rome and 
Milan, and virtually all educational programs for young people 
originated in Turin. Competition between Rome and Milan was very 
intense, with Roman interests arguing that since Rome is the legal 
seat of the Italian television industry, Rome ought to be its production 
center, and with Milanese interests arguing that since Rome already had 
Cinecitté (Italy’s Hollywood), Milan ought to be Italy’s television 
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center. On August 8, 1958, the Milan daily newspaper excitedly an- 
nounced that the “kiss of death” was being given Milan television pro- 
duction. The bold headlines read, “Rome Devours Milan TV.” The 
front page included a chart showing that hour-by-hour Rome was pro- 
ducing three times the amount of television programming that Milan 
was producing. The front page also showed a large photograph of a 
lamb standing beside a television transmitter. The caption read, “The 
fate of Milan TV is like the fate of the lamb: even though a lamb 
generously contributes his wool to mankind, he eventually ends up 
being slaughtered!” In short, Rome is now the hub of television 
production in Italy. 


Perhaps the most telling blow to Milan television production was 
struck when the RAI-TV Production Center was put into operation in 
Rome in 1956. The Production Center is one of the most modern, best 
equipped in the world. The Center covers an area of 45,000 square feet, 
containing four very large studios, several small studios, kinescoping fa- 
cilities, almost two dozen camera chains, film editing and processing 
laboratories, recording studios, administrative offices, set building and 
storing shops. In addition, the Center is equipped with eight remote 


trucks ready to cover current events in and around Rome. The Center 
uses three kinds of television cameras: Pye and Marconi, Mark 2 and 3, 
acquired in Great Britain; Fernseh G.M.B.H., acquired in West Ger- 
many; General Electric and Dumont, acquired in America. Italian 
electronic engineers repair and maintain this equipment. 


Financing 


Although RAI-TV administratively is considered a separate divi- 
sion of RAI, the cleavage is not yet complete. The financial umbilical 
cord between RAI-TV and RAI, the parent organization, has yet to be 
cut. Although official figures are not available, it seems safe to say that 
RAI-TV, had it been a commercial operation completely apart from 
RAI, would not at this writing be financially self-sufficient. It should 
be added, however, that should the phenomenal growth of television’s 
popularity continue at even a fraction of its present rate, it will not be 
long until RAI-TV will show a substantial profit of its own. At present, 
in addition to the succor which RAI-TV enjoys from RAI, RAI-TV re- 
ceives substantial revenue from three main sources. In order of 
descending importance, they are: license fees for television receiver 
use, commercials, and taxes on television equipment. 
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License Fees 


RAI-TV receives the bulk of its revenue from a yearly license fee 
levied on users of television sets. The fee varies according to the two 
types of viewing engaged in: private or public. Private viewing refers 
to the use of a television set by an individual family in the privacy of 
the home. The yearly license fee for such viewing is 14,000 lire (ap- 
proximately $23). As of June 30, 1958, there were 828,491 such 
licenses in operation. This means that approximately 19 million dollars 
is collected from home viewers. Public viewing refers to the use of a 
television set in a public, commercial establishment—a bar, coffee- 
house, hotel lobby, television club—for the use of customers of the 
establishment or the public at large. The yearly license fee for such 
use ranges from 15,000 lire (approximately $25) to 36,000 lire (ap- 
proximately $58), depending on the type of establishment. As of June 
30, 1958, there were 81,297 such public place viewing licenses in 
operation. This means that approximately 3 million dollars was col- 
lected by RAI-TV from operators of public place television receivers. 
Thus, the total amount of gross income from license fees is approxi- 
mately 22 million dollars yearly. Undoubtedly, this is the largest 
source of income for RAI-TV. 


Commercials 


Although no official figures are available, it would seem that the 
second richest source of revenue for RAI-TV is the selling of air-time 
to commercial sponsors. The government charter which gave to RAI 
a complete monopoly over Italian television made three specific stipu- 
lations regarding the selling of air-time to sponsors for commercials: 


1. The transmission of words or pictures which are exclusively of 
an advertising nature must not take up more than 5% of the 
time reserved to the-concessionaire for the broadcast of pro- 
grams. This length may be increased up to 8% for adequate 
reasons with permission of the Ministry of Postal and Telecom- 
munications. 

2. No two successive programs are permitted to carry any adver- 
tising message. 

3. No advertising may accompany news broadcasts. 

Unlike American television, where commercials are sprinkled lib- 

erally throughout the broadcast day, in Italian television the television 
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commercials are bunched into one 10 minute exposure called, “Caro- 
sello” (Carousel). The program, presented nightly from 8:50 to 9:00, 
consists of four filmed sequences, each lasting 2 minutes and 15 sec- 
onds. During each interval, each sponsor is obliged to present a strictly 
entertaining program for 1 minute and 45 seconds, after which he is 
permitted to insert no longer than 30 seconds of actual commercial 
message. Thus, in Italian television, actually only 2 minutes of an 
average 6-hour day of broadcasting is devoted to strictly commercial 
messages. 

RAI-TV endeavors to make the 10 minutes of “Carousel” come 
to be regarded by the viewer as an entertaining added attraction to the 
day’s programming rather than be regarded as an necessary evil, as 
commercials are regarded by the American television viewer. Products 
most frequently advertised are beauty products, liquors, sweets, and 
laundry products. There is a long list of such sponsors anxious to par- 
ticipate in television advertising. 


A third source of revenue available to RAI-TV is the tax collected 
on the sale of television receivers and accessory television equipment, 
but it is relatively unimportant. 


Programming 


During 1957, RAI-TV broadcast a total of 2,272 hours of television 
programming, an increase of 265 hours over 1956. RAI-TV divides its 
programs into two rough categories: programs for culture and enter- 
tainment, consisting of dramas, classical music, popular music, docu- 
mentaries, educational programs, quiz shows, and films; and informa- 
tive programs, consisting of live news programs, filmed newsreels, and 
sports programs. To better understand Italian television programming, 
these two general categories need to be examined in more detail. 


Cultural and Entertainment Programs 


During 1957, programs of an entertaining and cultural nature 
reached a total of 1,451 hours, representing 63.9% of the year’s total 
programming. 


Dramas, operas, and symphonic music comprised a total of 249 
hours of programming, 11% of all television programs broadcast in 
1957. Dramatic programs included classical drama, such as Euripedes’ 
“Medea”, Shakespeare’s “Othello”, Racine’s “Phaedra”, included con- 
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temporary Anglo-American plays of O’Neill, Molnar, Sherwood, and 
included adaptations of eight romantic novels. The number of lyric 
operas presented in 1957 was substantially lower than in 1956. It seems 
that live, studio productions of operas were so complicated and expen- 
sive that this, coupled with the finding that only the most popular, best- 
known operas were successful with the television public, prompted pro- 
grammers to rely primarily on remote pick-ups from Italian opera- 
houses. 


Variety and popular music programs comprised 284 hours of tele- 
vision programs in 1957, 12.5% of the total broadcast. Three of the 
most popular programs on Italian television are of this category. The 
first two, “Lascia o Radoppio” (Double or Nothing) and “Telematch,” 
are quiz programs closely modeled after America’s “$64,000 Question.” 
A close third in popularity, “Il Musichiere,” is patterned after America’s 
“Name That Tune.” 


Educational programs for children comprised 307 hours of pro- 
gramming in 1957, 13.5% of -the total produced. These will be dis- 
cussed in a later section of this article. Educational programs for adults 
comprised 382 hours of programming in 1957, 16.8% of the year’s 
total. They are designed to instruct in an interesting manner members 
of the adult viewing audience by presenting informative programs on 
agriculture, on laboratory technique, on religion, on cooking, on interior 
decorating, on child guidance, etc. The approach and the subject matter 
are similar to those frequently found in American adult education films, 
with considerably more emphasis on entertainment and on spontaneity. 


Films comprised 229 hours of broadcasting in 1957, 10% of the 
total. One hundred forty-seven full-length films were broadcast, includ- 
ing 54 of Italian origin, 60 of American origin, and 33 from other 
nations. In 1957 there was a greater number of telefilms shown than 
ever before. Among the favorites were “The Adventures of Rin Tin 
Tin,” “The Files of Jeffery Jones,” “Hopalong Cassidy,” “Gene Autry,” 
as well as other adventure, police, and science-fiction serials. The choice 
of suitable full-length films available for television showing is limited 
by a number of factors: a rule imposed by the Italian cinema industry 
which specifies that no film younger than four years old may be shown 
on television; relatively high fees are demanded by American film 
houses for showing their films; any film containing any morally objec- 
tionable material may not be broadcast; the reluctance of all film dis- 
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tributors to make films available to television before its re-run possi- 
bilities in movie-houses are completely exhausted. 


Informative Programs 


In 1957, a total of 671 hours of television programming were 
devoted to informative programs, representing 29.5% of all television 
programming, an increase of 56 hours over 1956. Italian television 
facilities, studio and remote, make her news and current events coverage 
among the most timely, most complete in the world. 


The “Telegiornale” is a daily feature which presents filmed reports 
of the days happenings throughout Italy, Europe, and the rest of the 
world. In 1957, 268 hours of broadcasting were devoted to the “Tele- 
giornale.” Among the many events which received swift and complete 
coverage in 1957 were the International Geophysical Year featuring the 
launching of the first artificial satellites, the Conference of the Atlantic 
Pact nations in Paris, etc. 


The “Attualits” program presents live news reporting of the day’s 
events in a manner very similar to that of American newscasts. In 1957, 
112 hours of programming were devoted to it. 


In 1957, 291 hours were concerned with coverage of sporting events. 
For example, world championship competition in such sports as tennis, 
soccer (Italy’s national game), motorcycle racing, and midget auto 
racing were carried by RAI-TV’s sports programs. 


Eurovision 

No account of Italian television programming would be complete 
without some mention of RAI-TV’s participation in Eurovision. Euro- 
vision, originating in June, 1954, is a network of the television broad- 
casting systems of twelve individual countries, designed to pool the 
television resources of these countries to cover evenis of mutual interest 
to serve their common good. The problems involved in such coopera- 
tion are considerable: twelve different governments, nine different 
languages, three different line definition standards, union difficulties, 
5,000 miles of linkage, much of it over rugged mountain terrain, etc. 
Fortunately, most of the programs interchanged are special events and 
artistic performances that can be appreciated despite language difficul- 
ties. In addition, giant transformers are being employed to convert line 
standards so that more programs can be interchanged. Fortunately for 
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Italy, all the participating countries use a 625 line standard except 
Great Britain, which uses 405 lines, and France and Belgium, which 
both use 819 line standards. 


Italy has been a major participant in Eurovision. For example, 
during 1957 alone, Italy participated in 132 Eurovision exchanges, 
having contributed 44 programs originating in Italy, and having re- 
ceived 88 programs contributed by other participating countries. 


Educational Television 


Educational television, as we know it today in the United States, is 
in its infancy in Italy in some respects and yet has reached a level of 
considerable maturity in other respects. 


On the debit side of the ledger, it is a fact that no high school or 
college in Italy offers courses of instruction in television production. 
As a matter of fact, no academic credit is given for any instruction or 
experience in stage acting, playwriting, play directing, music, art, or 
in any of the other creative or communication arts. Thus, any training 
or experience which a television director gets, for example, is obtained 
by trial-and-error or by the apprentice system. This situation, coupled 
with the fact that most television production personnel come from radio 
and to a lesser degree from the theater, may account for the fact that 
while some programs are extremely well done from a production point 
of view, perhaps as many seem to be poorly done from a production 
point of view. 


At this writing, rumor has it that the Centro Sperimentale di Cine- 
matografia (The Experimental Center of Cinema), which is an inter- 
nationally-respected school of motion picture production, is contem- 
plating the installation of a close-circuit television station to serve as 
a training ground for television directors, floor-managers, etc. It is 
hoped that, as soon as regular, systematic training in television pro- 
duction is established, Italian television production will reach the high 
level of technical and creative excellence which characterizes Italy’s 
film production. 


Also on the debit side of the ledger, is the fact that as of this 
writing there are no in-school television programs broadcast. The 
target date for the inauguration of early afternoon in-school television 
broadcasting is early February, 1959, but since very few schools are 
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equipped with television receivers, the audience for such programs will 
be extremely limited for some time. 


On the credit side of the ledger are the many programs which 
RAI-TV broadcasts to children after school hours. These programs 
are presented nightly from 5:00 to 6:00, before the regular broad- 
casting of adult programs begins at 6:30. These programs, as was 
mentioned earlier in this article, comprised 13.5% of RAI-TV’s total 
programming in 1957. 


The after-school educational television programs are designed to 
relate to the abilities and interests of the different age groups of the 
young viewers. For example, among the more popular programs geared 
to the children in the four to eight years old group are “La Trattola” 
and “Il Teatro Arlecchino.” “La Trattola” (The Spinning Top) pre- 
sents short scenes and sketches performed by puppets, much like our 
Punch and Judy shows, but with considerably less violence. “Il Teatro 
Arlecchino” (The Harlequin Theater) presents short plays and skits 
from local matinee theaters, played in the presence of a live audience 
of youngsters of the same age. The actors represent characters of the 
traditional Italian “Commedia dell’Arte”: Arlecchino, Pulcinella, Pan- 


talone, etc. 


Typical of the television programs designed for the eight to twelve 
year old group is “Il Circolo dei Castori” (The Beavers’ Club). The 
program, broadcast weekly, is designed to coincide with meetings of 
the approximately 2,000 boys’ clubs throughout Italy. The format of 
the program varies greatly from week to week: a magician executes a 
feat of prestidigitation after which he teaches youngsters to perform 
the same feat; an engineer demonstrates how to construct a home-made 
telegraph; a famous pilot or navigator is interviewed; a cartoonist dem- 
onstrates his skill in drawing caricatures and explains how he does it; 
a quiz program is offered with contestants chosen from the young audi- 
ence in the studio and some questions are directed to the young listeners 
at home; the master of ceremonies answers mail sent in by member 
clubs. 


Representative of the programs aimed at the twelve to fourteen years 
old group is the program entitled “Scacco Matto” (Check-Mate). The 
program recounts the stories of famous land and naval battles, with the 
aid of maps, charts, models, lead soldiers, etc. 
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Two of the programs designed for the fourteen to sixteen years old 
group deserve special mention. The first, “Orizzonte” (The Horizon), 
presents the news of the week, gathered and edited so it is geared to 
the interests and capabilities of the teen-age group to whom it is di- 
rected. The second, “Ecco lo Sport” (Here is Sports), relates the 
history and development of the various sports popular in Italy and 
gives lessons on the technique of participating effectively in the major 
sports activities. Other programs for this age group concern themselves 
with literature, natural science, physical science. 


One facet of the philosophy which seems to guide the production 
of all educational television programs, regardless of the age group to 
whom they are directed, is that active, overt participation is not only 
desired but essential. The child is encouraged to do rather than merely 
to watch. He is encouraged to draw, to paint, to sculp, to construct, to 
send in answers to quiz questions, etc. 


In addition to specifically educational, informative programs, many 
simply entertaining telefilms are shown during the daily hour set aside 
for educational programs for young people. Among the favorites are 
such programs as “The Adventures of Rin Tin Tin” and “The Adven- 
tures of Jungle Jim.” 


Another noteworthy feature of Italian educational television broad- 
casting is the approach taken by RAI-TV to one of the more important, 
but often neglected, elements of such production: the writer. RAI-TV 
feels that writing for the juvenile audience calls for specific skills and 
talents not called upon when writing for adults. Thus, RAI-TV has 
assembled a “stable” of writers who are especially sensitive to the prob- 
lems of writing for television and, even more specifically, writing for 
a juvenile audience. RAI-TV has begun early to groom such writers 
and to see to it that their talents and efforts are confined to serving 
such an important segment of the viewing audience. 


Audience Measurement 


RAI-TV, recognizing the importance of audience measurement, has 
adopted the most modern techniques for determining the size of the 
audience, the amount of viewing it engages in, and its nature. Among 
the audience measurement methods used by RAI-TV are unsolicited 
fan mail, listening groups, coincidental telephone surveys and direct 
mail surveys. For example, in 1957, the Public Opinion Service of 
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RAI placed more than 25,000 coincidental telephone calls during 
television programs and also maintained direct correspondence by 
mail with more than 20,000 viewers. 


Size of Audience 


It has been estimated that as of June, 1958, there were 18 million 
television viewers in Italy. As indicated earlier, in the section on 
finance, licenses to operate television receivers are of two kinds: those 
issued to propriators of businesses for public viewing and those issued 
to individuals for private, family viewing. Approximately 12 million 
of the 18 million television viewers watch programs in public places. 
The remaining 6 million watch television in the privacy of their homes. 


The table below indicates the geographic spread of the television 
licenses issued. Obviously, the great majority of television receivers 
in use are to be found in the northern half of Italy. Three factors 
must be kept in mind, however: 


Northern Italy Private Use Public Use Totals 
Capital Cities 218,327 16,026 234,353 
Other Cities .............. 114,961 40,499 155,460 

Total ...... snicoueveseceessas | 56,525 389,813 


Central Italy 
Capital Cities .... 4,675 115,728 
Other Cities .... 9,341 43,377 
Total ......... 14,016 159,105 


Southern Italy 
Capital Cities .................... 1,308 55,195 
Other Cities .. bat 4,043 37,026 
5,351 92,221 


Italian Islands 
Capital Cities 727 21,709 
Other Cities 1,781 10,232 
pS RANI 2,508 31,941 


All Italy 
Capital Cities ewe 22,736 426,985 
Other Cities ...................... 190,431 55,664 246,095 
co eee ee . 594,680 78,400 673,080 
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the figures are as of January, 1958; there are many more bars, cafes, 
and hotels in industrial, northern Italy than there are in agricultural, 
southern Italy; regular television broadcasting has been available to 
southern Italy only since January 1957. 


Amount of Viewing 

The Public Opinion Service of RAI-TV has made some startling 
discoveries regarding the amount of viewing engaged in, particularly 
by home viewers. It has been determined that approximately 78% of 
the home viewers watch television for at least a portion of every day 
of the week. Also, 17% of the home viewers watch television from 
three to five times per week; 2.5% of the home viewers watch tele- 
vision on one or two days per week; 1.5% watch television less than 
once a week. The remaining 1% own sets but do not watch tele- 
vision at all. Regarding the amount of viewing engaged in by those 
who watch television in public places, the statistics are less startling. 
This audience, though it is numerically larger than the home viewing 
audience, is by far more transient and therefore less “addicted.” Only 
4% of this audience watches television every day of the week; 7% 
watch television from three to five times per week; 20% of those 
watching television in public places do so at least once a week; and 
18% watch television less than once a week. 


Nature of the Audience 


Briefly, the following are some conclusions about the audience 
which views television programs in Italy: 


1. With regard to sex differences, it has been determined that more 
men watch television than do women, especially in northern 
Italy. This is probably due to the fact that almost 65% of the 
viewing audience is to be found in public places—bars, coffee- 
houses—and in Italy men more often frequent these places than 
do women. However, proportionately, women watch television 
more consistently than do men. In fact, of the percentage of 
television “addicts”—those who watch television every day from 
6:30 PM, when adult programs begin, to approximately 11:30, 
when it ends—women outnumber men. 


2. With regard to educational level, it has been concluded that, 


with regard to home viewers, there is no significant correlation 
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between the amount of formal education acquired and the amount 
of television viewing engaged in. Viewers with little or no formal 
education watched television no more often than did those with 
university degrees. This finding does not apply to those who 
watch television in public places. Among the public viewers, 
65% had little or no formal schooling, 29% had some high 
school training, and only 6% had college training. There is, 
however, a positive correlation between level of education at- 
tained and the kind of program watched. Proportionately, twice 
as many college graduates and one and a half times as many 
high school graduates watched cultural and informative pro- 
grams—newscasts, discussions, foreign language programs—than 
did the viewers with little or no formal schooling. Conversely. 
proportionately twice as many viewers with little or no formal 
education watched programs of a strictly entertaining nature— 
quiz programs, comedy programs, variety programs—as did 
college graduates and high school graduates. 








. With regard to economic level, the statistics indicate that, of 
home viewers, 50% of the licenses are issued to upper income 
families, 43% to middle income families, and only 7% to lower 
income families. 


. With regard to age, it was found that as the age of the home 
viewer increases, the amount of his television viewing decreases. 


. With regard to program-type preference, the following is the 
order of the average viewer’s preference: quiz programs, the 
“Telegiornale” (Newsreel), dramas, comedy reviews, musical 
variety programs, sports programs, operas, full-length films, 
telefilms. 


Conclusion 


This article is intended as an objective, factual report on, rather 
than a subjective interpretation of, Italian television. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it would not be too far amiss to close by pointing out four ways 
in which the Italian approach to television contrasts our own. These 
may be regarded by the reader as mere symptoms of the influence of 
the Latin temperament, as undisciplined, youthful excesses of a growing, 
adolescent industry, or as attractive features which our own television 
industry might emulate or, at least, envy. 


1. The Italian adherence to timing is, at best, casual. Although it 
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is generally regarded as preferable that a program begin and end at 
the time scheduled, no panic ensues if a program begins or ends a 
couple of minutes early or late. If, for example, the master of cere- 
monies of a quiz program finds that there is a close, dramatic tie 
between two contestants but that the program is scheduled to go off 
the air, he may simply postpone the closing until the exciting issue is 
decided. Perhaps this casual approach to timing reached its extreme 
in August, 1958, when Perry Como dropped in unexpectedly at the “Il 
Musichiere” musical variety program only ten minutes before the pro- 
gram was scheduled to go off. The program was allowed to run forty- 
five minutes overtime. No one seemed to mind. 

2. When it was found that televising an important game of soccer, 
the national sport of Italy, would hurt the gate receipts at the stadium 
where the game was being played, the soccer promoters threatened to 
prevent RAI-TV from televising the contest. Finally, an arrangement 
was agreed upon which seems to have satisfied everyone concerned. 
The procedure is simply this: the fact that a particular game is to be 
televised is kept a strict secret. The newspaper program listing merely 
mentions that a major sporting event is to be televised, but the identity 
of the city and the stadium in which it is to be played is kept a dark 
secret. As soon as the stadium in question is filled to capacity, the 
television cameras are wheeled into position and the game begins. No 
one seems to mind. 


3. Instead of allowing sponsors to demand that broadcasters provide 
them with entertaining, interesting programs as vehicles for their com- 
mercials, as is the practice in American commercial television, in 
Italian television the broadcasters demand that the sponsors provide 
them with entertaining, interesting commercials before they will be 
accepted as participating sponsors. Italian television broadcasters re- 
gard the American system as an example of the tail wagging the dog. 
The ten-minutes-a-day commercial segment is regarded as just another 
entertaining show on the day’s schedule, except that it has the obliga- 
tion of being more entertaining, rather than less, than those around it. 
No one seems to mind. 


4. On the theory that television is a visual medium, instead of 
having station breaks, program introductions, cast credits, and other 
residue announcements read by an offstage, unseen male announcer, 
they are presented, on camera, by young, well-appointed Italian starlets. 
Here again, no one seems to mind! 
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THE NEW ANNENBERG SCHOOL 
OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Fellowship Applications are now being accepted for the first term 
(Fall- 1959) of the Annenberg School of Communications of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Stipends will range from $2,500 - $6,000 
plus remission of tuition fees, depending on ability, experience and 
financial responsibilities. The larger fellowships will be awarded on 
the basis of projects for research or production in broadcasting. Ma- 
ture students with media experience are encouraged to apply for these 
awards. At first, the school will award only the Master of Arts in 
journalism or broadcasting but a Ph.D. program is in prospect. Pend- 
ing appointment of a director, inquiries about entrance requirements, 
curriculum, fellowships and faculty appointments should be directed 
to Dr. Patrick D. Hazard, Annenberg School of Communications, 201 
South 34th Street, Philadelphia. 


The Annenberg School of Communications was recently established 
by agreement between the Annenberg Fund, Inc. and the University 
of Pennsylvania. The school will be erected in honor of the late M. L. 
Annenberg, father of Walter H. Annenberg, President of the Annenberg 
Fund, Inc. and of Triangle Publications, Inc. (publishers of Seventeen, 
TV Guide, the Philadelphia Inquirer, and operators of radio and tele- 


vision stations in New York and Pennsylvania.) 


Intended primarily for graduate professional education, the school 
will also offer its courses to undergraduates in combination with pro- 
grams for baccalaureate degrees in other schools of the University. It 
will conduct “teaching and research programs in radio, television, and 
other fields of communication.” 


Funds for the operation of the school will derive from contribu- 
tions and fees, and will be underwritten over a ten-year period by the 
Annenberg Fund, Inc. A grant from the M. L. Annenberg Foundation 
will make possible the construction of the building. 





RESEARCH in broadcasting 





MARCH MUSIC AND THE GERMAN 
RADIO AUDIENCE 


By Richard Friedman 


Liking for military bands and 
march music is sometimes asserted 
as an indication of nationalist or 
militaristic feeling. In a postwar, 
demilitarized German, some research- 
ers have become interested in current 
attitudes toward march music and to 
what extent liking for such music is 
affected by the militaristic connota- 
tion it may have for listeners. 


This study presents a penetrating 
insight into the conflict of emotional 
and rational behavior on the part of 
German audiences. 

Richard Friedman has spent the 
past year at the Hans Bredow Insti- 
tute in Hamburg, Germany, as a 
Fulbright scholar studying broadcast 
programming and production in that 
country. 


HAT is the reaction of the German radio audience to march 

music? The answer to this provocative question would be of in- 
terest not only to those in the field of communications, but also to 
sociologists, historians, political scientists, ethnologists, and a host of 
others. In the winter of 1954, the research department of the Nord- 
westdeutscher Rundfunk conducted a series of “studiotests” in order 
to provide such an answer. The tests, fourteen in number, took place 
over a period of five weeks, and were conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Gerhard Maletzke of the Hans Bredow Institute for radio and 
television in Hamburg. The test audience of 210 was carefully se- 
lected to correspond to the structure of the total population in age, 
sex, and education. An occupational cross-section was also attempted 
but with less success. It is significant that the Nordwestdeutscher 
Rundfunk at this time had the largest area and audience in Western 
Germany. 


Test Methods 


A combination of test methods was employed in order to obtain 
a total picture of the subjects’ emotional and rational reactions. 


1) Electric Analyzer. The test audience was subjected to nineteen 
musical selections, each played for around 50 seconds with a 10 sec- 
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ond pause between numbers. They did not know in advance that the 
five marches were located in the middle of this test. During the per- 
formance the subjects indicated pleasure, displeasure, or neutral feelings 
by means of their individual “analyzers.” The result was a registra- 
tion of spontaneous reaction. 


2) Evaluation. The same numbers were played briefly a second 
time; and for each selection the subjects xegistered their evaluation 
upon a seven-point scale ranging from “+--+ +” for greatest approval 


“ec 


through neutral to “—-— —” for strongest rejection. The plus and 
minus points were added separately for each group resulting in a 
group “+” or “—” quotient which was easily comparable with those 


of other groups. 


3) Free Association. After the pattern of Jung’s experiments, the 
subjects were given 12 emotionally loaded words and required to write 
immediately after hearing each, another word. Those whose reactions 
were too slow were not considered in the evaluation. This method 
revealed important information about attitudes, particularly militar- 
istic and nationalistic tendencies. In many cases, certain words elicited 
absolute “block” or refusal. 


4) Incomplete Sentences. The subjects were asked to complete the 
following sentences; 


th] 


a) “When I hear march music on the radio, then............ 
b) “March music on the radio should............” 


This test introduced the factors of rational evaluation and reflection. 


5) Memories. The five marches were again played for the subjects 
who were required to develop in writing for each, the following sen- 
tence; “March No. 1 (2,3,4,5) reminds me of 


6) Personal Data. The subjects filled out a questionnaire with 
information as to sex, age, education, occupation, military service, 
length of service, and rank at time of discharge. 


7) Discussion. Each sitting closed with a free discussion on the 
subject of march music. These discussions were recorded on tape, 
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and later provided valuable information or confirmation as to the 
attitudes of the individual subjects. 


8) Grouping into Basic Types. On the basis of all the test ma- 
terials, a total picture was drafted for each subject. Comparison of the 
individual subjects revealed a number of distinctive basic types. 


Total Results 


Nearly two thirds (61%) of all listeners take a positive position 
in regard to march music, rationally as well as emotionally. Around 
one fifth (19%) react completely negative; 10% reacts emotionally 
positively or at least neutrally, while at the same time rejecting ration- 
ally every form of march music. At this point, the two types of re- 
action are significantly contradictory. The remaining 10% judge the 
march either completely neutrally or they react to the test situations 
in such an inconsistent manner that they cannot be classified in one 
of the previously mentioned groups. 


The 61% who react positively can be divided into the following 
basic types; 


Type 1. Approve all marches . . . positive associa- 
tions with the military . . . for training and 
discipline 16% of audience 


Type 2. Approve all marches (as in type 1) but 
with still more pronounced nationalistic tend- 
encies 15% 


Type 3. Approve all marches without associa- 
tions . . . purely on musical grounds 19% 
Type 4. Love marches... reasons undiscernable 7% 
Type 5. For march music but against military 4% 
Total 61% - 


It is apparent that 31% of the audience (types 1 and 2) expressly 
approve of march music as military music. Almost one third of the 


audience (type 3) approve of march music on purely musical grounds. 
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Those listeners who are against march music in any form can be 
grouped as follows: 
Type 8. Against all marches, against the mili- 
tary, negative associations, but emotionally 
affected 16% of audience 


Type 9. Complete rejection of all marches out 
of principle, out of scepticism as to purpose, 
goal, intent, and effect, but also strongly 
affected 3% 


Total 19% 


The listeners who react emotionally positively but who nevertheless 
strongly reject march music, affect the figures according to which 
group they are assigned. If they are included among the positively 
inclined, the total ratio of positive to negative inclination becomes 
71:19 or around 7:2. If, however, this 10% is considered as being 
opposed, a ratio of 61:29 or around 2:1 is the result. 


A detailed analysis of the most important basic types presents a 
clearer picture: 


Type 1. The difference between sexes is not great, however analysis 
by age group is most significant; 


15-19 years 0% of the total age group 
20-24 years 0% of the total age group 
25-44 years 13% of the total age group 
45-64 years 23% of the total age group 


65 years and over 62% of the total age group 


With increasing age climbs the percentage of those who react posi- 
tively and also expressly positively toward the military. Listeners with 
elementary school education (18%) are slightly more numerous than 
those with secondary or advanced education. Listeners with military 
service are somewhat more strongly represented than those without 
service (15%). Calculation according to length of service as well as 
possible prisoner of war status were unrewarding because of the small 
numbers involved. Analysis according to former military rank also re- 
vealed no significant differences. 


Type 2. In this group the men are more than twice as strongly 
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represented as the women (22% of all male listeners as opposed to 
10% of all female). As in type 1, the percentage rises with advancing 


age: 


15-19 years 0% of the total age group 
20-24 years 12% of the total age group 
25-44 years 17% of the total age group 
45-64 years 19% of the total age group 


65 years and over 23% of the total age group 


The different levels of education reveal here no differences. Lis- 
teners with military service are three times as strongly represented 
(32%) as the rest (10%). Analysis of former military rank, however, 
reveals significant differences; Enlisted grades, 22%, Non-commis- 
sioned officers, 42%. 


Type 3. In this group the women are twice as strongly represented 
as the men (12%). In age-grouping appear a preponderance of 15-19 
year-olds, of which 56% can be classified in this type (march as dance 
music, for hiking, etc.). Listeners with elementary education strongly 
outnumber (25%) all other with higher education (7%). Listeners 
with military service do not appear at all in this group, while 24% of 
all those without such previous service belong to this type. Apparently 
those who were once soldiers cannot react to march music purely musi- 
cally and without associations. 


Type 6. (Emotionally positive or neutrally reacting . . . rational 
rejection.) Differences between the sexes do not appear here. The age 
group 15-19 and that of 64 and over, are not represented at all. There 
is no conflict for them between emotional reaction and rational convic- 
tion, as in the case of listeners between 25-64 of whom 13-15% belong 
to this type. Analysis of this group with regard to education, military 
service, and military rank, revealed no significant variation. 


Type 8. No variation according to sex. Among the very young and 
very old listeners, only a very few reject march music (15-19 years, 3%; 
65 years and over, 8%). The age-group 20-24, however, contributes 
25% of its number to this group, and group 25-44 30%; 25% of 
listeners with previous military service fall into this category, but only 
14% of those without any service. The rejection (but also approval) 
is much more strongly expressed by the former soldiers. This convic- 
tion, however, is held by a concentration of former enlisted men, of 
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whom a full third (33%) thoroughly reject the march. Among the 


former corporals and sergeants, there was absolutely no case of rejection. 


Variation According to Sex 


With regard to the evaluation of march music, there were significant 
variations between the sexes. A number of test-marches were consider- 
ably better liked by the women than by the men—sometimes twice as 
well liked. The women also reacted significantly more positively to the 
association word “March music (quotient pos./neg., male 1.1., female 
3.9.) whereas the other words revealed no large variation between the 
sexes. It is interesting, however, that rejection of association-words 
was more pronounced among the women than among the men. Such 
words seem to hold for the men a higher degree of reality. The par- 
tiality toward the march on the part of the women was further evidenced 
in the results of the “incomplete sentence” test. Particularly important 
is the sexual variation between the basic types. Among the listeners 
with nationalistic tendencies (type 2), the women are only half so well 
represented as the men. However, among those who approve of the 
march on purely musical grounds and without associations, the picture 
is completely reversed (type 3). Here the women are twice as trongly 
represented as the men. Among the other basic types, particularly 
those rejecting, there are no significant differences between the sexes. 
Thus; in general, the women approve of march music much more out of 
musical considerations, whereas the men are motivated more through 
memories and associations. 


Variation According to Age 


On a number of marches, the 20-24 year age-group placed the least 
value. Here, however, it must be taken into consideration that the per- 
centage of males in the group was above the average, and that a factor 
of sexual variation could have been in operation. In general, the curve 
of approval climbs sharply with advancing age. The widest variations 
are found between the test subjects under and over 45 years of age. 
The same relationships are reflected in the reactions to the association- 
words “March music” and “Soldier” as well as to the “incompleted 
sentence” tests. In every case, the older listeners reacted far more posi- 
tively than the younger. Finally, it was discovered that the approval 
curve rises sharply and significantly with age (particularly in types 
1 and 2), whereas in the rejecting groups (types 8 and 9), at least in 
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the higher age brackets, a significant decrease in numbers can be de- 
termined. March music is, thus, clearly better liked within the more 
advanced age-brackets than among the younger listeners. 


Educational Factors 


Only two groups were analyzed here; the one group composed en- 
tirely of the great number with only elementary education, the other 
embracing al! others. The differences between the two groups are clear 
and significant. In the first group, the march is much better liked than 
in the latter (5 to 10 times). The same relationships are revealed by 
the association and “incomplete sentence” tests. On the other hand, 
in all cases the number of rejections on the part of those with elemen- 
tary education is much higher than among listeners with a higher edu- 
cation—a sign that for the former group either their own motiva- 
tions were not clear, or that they had general difficulty in deciding and 
reacting in the test situation. With regard to the basic types, it is 
noteworthy that among the listeners who approve of the march on 
purely musical grounds (type 3), the number with only elementary 
education is more than three times that of the others; 25% of all those 
with elementary education belong to this type. In the case of listeners 
rationally rejecting the march (type 9), the situation is completely re- 
versed. Here the listeners with higher education clearly outnumber the 
others (30%-10%). March music is far better liked by listeners with 
only elementary education than by those with higher education. Never- 
theless, the evaluation rests to a large degree upon the musical peculiar- 
ities of the march, and not upon background associations. 


Military Service 


Listeners with previous military service judge many marches more 
negatively than do the others, and indeed, the approval here is only 
half as great. The same holds true for the association and “incompleted 
sentence” tests. In all cases, rejection on the part of the former sol- 
diers is slight. An analysis of basic types shows that militaristic and 
nationalistic tendencies are somewhat more plentiful among these vet- 
erans, while approval on purely musical grounds does not appear at all. 
The former soldiers, however, are also strongly represented among the 
dissenting voices; 34% of them completely reject the march as opposed 
to 14% of other listeners. Among the former soldiers are thus positive 
as well as negative reactions particularly strongly defined. Neutral 
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evaluation or purely musical reactions do not appear. More than the 
half approve of the march, while a good third reject it in any form. 


Factors of Military Rank 
Military rank was analyzed in three groups: 
1. Enlisted grades 
2. Non-commissioned officers 
3. Officers (the absolute number, however, was very small) 


In all cases, the position of the enlisted grades toward the march lay 
far below the average, whereas the non-commissioned officers reacted 
disproportionately strongly positive. From the enlisted grades, 41% 
approve of march music; among non-commissioned officers, however, 
approval reaches 70%. One-third of those from the enlisted grades 
revealed themselves as opponents of march music. Among the non- 
commissioned officers, however, there was not a single case of rejection. 











BROADCASTING IN THE MIDWEST: 
A VOCATIONAL SURVEY 


By Bruce A. Linton and Victor Hyden, Jr. 


The dilemma of the college teacher 
of y Bins gy amg Por meeting academic 
eral arts instruction 

— ioomey demands for practical 
training for the field is effectively 
shown in this study of station em- 
ployment opportunities and attitudes 
toward university-trained employees. 
Indirectly, the article emphasises the 
dual need for constant reevaluation 
of collegiate instructional programs 


prospective employers of the college- 
trained man or woman. 
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EDUCATION for broadcasting 


fornia, formerly at the University of 
in radio-tv as well as a better job Kansas. 
of public relations directed toward 


NSTRUCTORS who advise students in the broadcast curriculum 

often hear three questions: “What jobs are available most often?” 
“What kind of starting pay might I expect?” “What will that job (or 
other jobs) pay later?” In this age of security and wage consciousness 
these are important questions to the student. The teacher of broadcast- 
ing is supposed to be able to provide answers that are a little more 
specific than pontifications about self-reliance and “it’s the job potential 
that counts, not the pay,” however true such statements might be. 


But broadcasting employment and occupational information is diffi- 
cult to obtain and is usually too general in scope to be of much help. 
The U.S. Department of Labor report on radio-television employment 
is typical of dated and general information.’ Head,’ almost alone 
among authors of basic texts, makes reference to salary ranges and 
job distribution, as based upon a report of the NARTB in 1954.* 


A simple pilot study was developed by the University of Kansas in 
the late spring of 1958. It was hoped that the study (1) would provide 


“Employment Outlook in Radio and Television es S gore 
United States Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 1215-17, 4 fnew (a reprint 
from the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1957 Edition, U. Ss partment of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics). 

ART ore Broadcasting in the United States, Houghton-Mifflin, 1956, p. 271. 


8NAR “TV Employment and Wage Survey,” (1954, mimeo). 
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certain information about job availabilities and salary scales which 
would be pertinent for this part of the country and (2) would indicate 
directions for future research. 


Survey Method 


A questionnaire was designed to bring forth confidential informa- 
tion concerning salaries and certain aspects of training. It was mailed 
to the managers of 316 radio and television stations in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Colorado. The 19% response came 
from 47 (out of 268) radio and 13 (out of 48) television stations. No 
attempt was made to survey the salary ranges and job categories avail- 
able in such areas as independent advertising and production agencies. 
There were no network owned and operated stations in this sample. 


Part I. Salary Considerations: Respondents were asked to name 
the starting salary and highest attainable salary of each listed job 
category, minus fees and commissions, on a monthly basis. (Chart I) 
It was felt that the salary range averages of the various types of stations 
would be more meaningful to the student than simple averages form 
individual stations, listed without any indication of starting or highest 
salary. 


Part Il. Vocational Considerations: Respondents were asked to 
report on the total number of employees in each job category. (Chart 
II) Since students often wonder about the relative availability of 
positions, respondents were asked to indicate areas in which there was 
the greatest continuing need for competent personnel. (Chart III) The 
station managers were than asked to check opinion scales relating to 
(1) the value of small station training in preparation for careers in 
large stations and (2) the value of radio experience in preparation for 
television careers. (Chart IV) The respondents had the opportunity to 
amplify, in un-restricted form, answers to the opinion scale. 


It seemed as if this provided a good opportunity to offer the station 
managers a “sounding board” regarding their opinions about college 
training and preparation for broadcasting careers. Respondents were 
asked to indicate the number of station employees with college degrees, 
and if such degrees were a pre-requisite to any job. (Chart V) In un- 
restricted fashion the managers had the opportunity to make a personal 
evaluation of college and university training as differentiated from the 
trade school. No attempt was made to ask them to respond in terms of 
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suggested curricula as in the case of a Kentucky survey of some years 
ago.* 
Survey Results 


Salary Considerations: It seems evident that stations were reluctant, 
even under the cloak of anonymity, to divulge wage scales. The request 
for such information undoubtedly had much to do with the relatively 
small response (19%) to the questionnaire. The response of 60 stations, 
however, should be well worth examining. 


In general, salary ranges tend to be higher on the larger and more 
powerful stations. Smaller ranges are evident on the 250, 500, 1,000 
watt stations (hereafter called the “smaller” stations) as compared to 
the TV, 5,000, 10,000 and 50,000 watt stations (hereafter called the 
“larger” stations). 


A study of Chart I will reveal some significant difference in the 
salary ranges of two common job categories. In announcing, the aver- 
age starting salary on the smaller stations is $80 lower than on the 
larger stations (per month), and the high figure average is $69 lower. 


The script job category (which includes traffic) does not show such 
large differences between small and large stations. The average starting 
salary for a person beginning on the smaller stations in $24/month 
lower than the average reported for the larger stations. The high figure 
is $58 lower. 


Office personnel can expect to receive rather low salaries, with about 
the same differences as is apparent for the script category. 


The executives, of course, receive the highest salary range in every 
station category. As might be expected, not all managers filled out this 
blank and some wrote in that they received “a percentage of the net 
profit.” 


Highest salary ranges (other than executive) are found in the cate- 
gory of sales, regardless of station classification. The saying that “the 
announcer gets the glory and the salesman gets the cash” seems to be 
quite true. 


On television alone, with 10-12 stations reporting, it can be seen 
that directors receive slightly more money than announcers and less 


4“What Every Student of Radio Should Know,” University of Kentucky, 1955. 
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money than salesmen. There is a considerable fall off in salary expec- 
tations for stage hands and floor managers. 


The question of talent fees or commissions had faulty structure, for 
there was considerable confusion on the replies. The only talent fees 
reported were for several stations which indicated extra payments for 
such specialty work as sports announcing. Ten radio stations reported 
commissions for salesmen ranging from 5-15% in excess of base salary. 
Five television stations reported commissions ranging from 4-10% above 
and beyond base salary. 


There seems little question that the reported salary ranges are not 
fully indicative of possible total income on the various stations. There- 
fore students should not judge total income possibilities on the basis 





CHART Ill 
PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


Question: In what areas or departments do you find the greatest short- 
age of competent and available personnel? (Respondents 
volunteered their own categories) 


TELEVISION (13 stations _ 
Engineering-technical 
Sales ..... 

Office .... 
Announcing 
Directors 

Traffic, Performance 


RADIO (61 stations re 
Sales ....... ae 
Announcers 
Engincertechnical . 
Continuity 
Office, Program 
Announcer-engineer first class combo. ..... 


DJ’s, Traffic 
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of the reported salary figures alone. From additional information sent 
in by several stations it is evident that some stations will offer important 
“fringe benefits” such as retirement and insurance plans, commissions, 
stock-buying plans, disability pensions, and bonuses. Those who plan 
to do studies of this nature should make every effort to measure total 
compensation possibilities. 


V ocational Considerations: All stations reported that their greatest 
demand (other than engineering) is for competent people in sales. 
Announcers are next in demand, and there are more such positions 
than in any other specific category (exempting engineering). 


Chart IV shows an underscoring of the value of small station ex- 
periences before moving to large operations. Eighty-three per cent of 
the managers answering this question indicated that such experience 
was of “much help.” Sixty-four per cent of the managers added addi- 
tional comments to the effect that such experience was valuable because 
the worker could learn so many things about the business of broad- 
casting. 





CHART IV 
VALUES OF SMALL STATION EXPERIENCE 


Question 1: For those students working toward large station experience, 
how much value do you place on small station experience 
before a person goes “big station” or “metropolitan”? 


TELEVISION (13 stations reporting) 
Much 11 Some 1 Very Little 0 None 1 


RADIO (51 stations reporting) 
Much 43 Some 7 Very Little 1 None 1 


Question 2: If this questionnaire is being answered by a TV station 


manager, how much value do you place on experience in 
radio before TV? 


TELEVISION (13 stations reporting) 
Much 6 Some 5 Very Little 2 None 0 





The television station managers were less unanimous in their rating 
of radio experience as a prerequisite for television work, but only two 
(of 13) felt it to be of little value. 
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Respondents reported that roughly one-third of their employees have 
college degrees. The degrees are not, in the great majority of cases a 
requirement of the job. The limited response to this particular question 
(46 out of 60 total stations responding) is perplexing, and perhaps 
indicative of a slightly defensive attitude to the matter of degrees. 





CHART V 
INCIDENCE OF COLLEGE DEGREES ON STATIONS 


Question: If possible, please estimate how many of your station person- 
nel (%) have college degrees. Please indicate if this is a 
requirement in any station departments. 

TELEVISION (12 stations reporting) 
Percentage of personnel with degrees 34 
Departments requiring degrees 
RADIO (34 stations reporting) 
Percentage of personnel with degrees 34 
Departments requiring degrees 3 


o 





Many managers reacted to the invitation for opinion regarding the 
value of college and university training for the broadcasting profession. 
Some wrote long and detailed letters, others wrote but a paragraph. 
One can not take this limited response and say that the opinions ex- 
pressed are in any way representative of the whole industry, or even 
of the Midwest, for that matter. Yet these are concrete and freely 
offered opinions, held by certain station managers who may (or may 
not!) hire future graduates of the collegiate broadcasting curriculum. 
Sample quotations are presented here as a small cross section of man- 
agerial opinion. Only future research can answer the question as to 
whether these responses are “typical.” 


Almost every letter contained phrases expressing approval of the 
value of broadcasting training. 


The college trained professional person usually produces the 
best track record toward success and higher incomes. (TV station, 
Oklahoma) 

We look to such schools for our people where ever possible. 
(TV station, Colorado) 

The education is quite an asset—other qualities being equal. 
(500 watt, Kansas) 
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I think (such) students have a better insight on the industry’s 
problems and are more pliable in respect to making adjustments 
to actual on-the-job work (250 watt, Kansas) 


Perhaps some of the more negative reactions deserve further study. 
Reactions seem to group themselves into several common complaints. 
These are listed, along with representative comments. 


Not enough attention to the commercial side of broadcasting. Some 
broadcasters are worried about a possible lack of academic concern in 
an area so important to them. 


Considerable aid in theory—partial in practical—very little 
commercial. (250 watt, Colorado) 

The situation would be much improved if the schools could 
make the student stations commercial and make them rise and 
fall on their own merits. (50 kw, Oklahoma) 

Frankly the area is weak in sales. (5 kw, Missouri) 

An announcer may do a beautiful job on musical terms—but 
if he can’t sell products to the listener it shows up very soon and 
he'll get the gate fast. (250 kw, Colorado) 


Too much theory, not enough practice. Some of the respondents, 
while generally approving the obligation of the collegiate program to 
offer the student something besides basic skills, feel that the broadcasting 
curriculum lacks breadth on the practical side. 


Too much theory—not enough down-to-earth lectures on prac- 
tical side such as coop advertising, economics of small properties. 
(1 kw, Oklahoma) 

Just fair—not enough practical work, and instruction. Too 
much theory. (250 watt, Colorado) 

It seems that the training is too academic for practical usage 
in the field. (250 watt, Kansas) 

Courses are excellent theory wise, but not enough practical ex- 
perience included in the courses. (5 kw, Colorado) 


The student needs a more liberal education. Some managers are 
more interested in the graduate who has had a good, rounded educa- 
tion, in one or two cases to the exclusion of broadcasting trained 
graduates. 


The Professional . . . departments are becoming trade schools 
instead of training our young people in the fields of reason and 
logic. . . . We need more emphasis on liberal arts courses to 
give youngsters a firm background in the humanities. (5 kw, 
Kansas) 
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The average major . . . doesn’t prepare for the broad con- 
cepts important to a radio station. . . . Their inability to sound 
authoritative on news or handle pronunciation of geographical 
names is appalling and their inability to grasp business matters 
is sometimes incomprehensible. (250 watt, Nebraska) 

There are too many people in college who have no interest in 
higher education. (TV station, Kansas) 


Too much preparation for the “big-time.” This seems to be a com- 
mon complaint of the managers of stations represented in this midwest 
sample. Some respondents cited college graduates who had “network 
ideas for a 250 watter” (250 watt, Nebraska; 250 watt, Missouri) 


Not enough attention given to the small town operation on a 
limited budget. (1 kw, Missouri) 

They are not equipped to work on a small station operation. It 
should be impressed on these students that not everyone steps out 
of the classroom into one of those really big time operations. 
(1 kw, Colorado) 


Teachers don’t know their jobs. It is comforting to note that very 
few comments were made about the quality of the instructors who are 


occupied with this training procedure. Several phrases or comments 
might indicate that some suspicion still remains. Perhaps the only way 
to erase this taint is to work even harder to turn out good graduates 
who, by their example, show that instructors can do a good job. 


Too many flamboyant ideas . . . from misguided teachers. 
(250 watt, Missouri) 

Teachers have no practical experience. (250 watt, Nebraska) 

Too often instructors themselves (are) . . . virtual Neophytes. 
(TV, Missouri) 

My experience with college radio courses have been rather sad 


as often the instructor has never worked in commercial radio and 
has had some rather peculiar ideas. (250 watt, Colorado) 


Summary and Conclusions 


The final returns on this study, while not a large sample, represent 
a good cross section of station type and size as found in the trans- 
Mississippi-west. While data concerning salary scales, job availabilities, 
and job needs may be representative of the stations involved it would 
be less than accurate to generalize concerning all stations in the mid- 
west. 
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The salary ranges may be valuable to the instructor as a guide to 
counseling. The other information may help us all by providing a 
sample of managerial opinion. Some managers want more training in 
sales. They still believe in small station experience, and some of them 
are concerned about the lack of liberal arts in relation to our specific 
broadcast curricula. 


Future studies might consider the total compensatory picture of the 
field—information which is hard to obtain and which, in some part 
must be held confidential. Closer control should be maintained over 
job categories. More information is needed on the role of women in 
broadcasting, on job availabilities (and salary possibilities) in the allied 
fields, and on attitudes of employers and employees to the field of 
broadcasting. 





AW of broadcasting 





HARRIS SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT: 
50 YEARS OF BROADCASTING 
REGULATION * 


Here are reprinted two extracts 
from one of the most significant 
documents on broadcasting to be re- 
leased by a Congressional committee 
in many years. Written by Robert S. 
McMahon, research assistant for the 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, it analyzes trends and 
development of a half-century of 
broadcast regulation in America, and 
makes well-substantiated proposals 
for Congress to enact and for the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to adopt to improve the machinery of 
federal regulation. 

The complete study comprises 171 


pages, including detailed analyses of 
every major legislative measure, pro- 
posed or enacted, a affected 
broadcast regulation. Space limita- 
tion make it impossible to reproduce 
the entire text, but opening summary 
and the legislative proposals of the 
Subcommittee are reported in full. 
McMahon recently left the Legisla- 
tive Oversight Subcommittee to re- 
turn to his position on the radio-tv 
faculty of Purdue University. He ex- 
pects to receive his Ph.D. degree this 
spring from Ohio State University, 
with his dissertation derived from the 
research which formed the basis of 
the Subcommittee document. 





HE first regulation of wireless telegraph came with the passage 

of the Wireless Ship Act on June 24, 1910—an act requiring every 
ship carrying 50 or more persons, including passengers and crew, to 
install a wireless set capable of transmitting or receiving messages 
over a distance of at least 100 miles. The Secretary of Commerce was 
empowered to make regulations for the execution of the act. 


The act of 1910 was first revised in 1912, in an amendment which 
contained additional provisions governing radio on merchant ships. 
A second amendment later that year began the first regulation of in- 
terstate communication by radio. Its main requirements were: (1) 
every station must be licensed; (2) every operator must be licensed; 
(3) frequencies must be more than 500 kc. or less than 187.5 ke.; (4) 
private stations, not engaged in the communications business, must 
use a frequency of 1500 kc. Thus it is apparent that early regulation 
interested itself almost entirely in the task of seeing to it that the early 
development of the air waves was done in a fairly orderly manner. 


*U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Regulation of Broadcasting, Half a 
Century of Government Regulation of Broadcasting and the Need for Further Legis- 
lative Action, Study for the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives, 85th Cong., 2d Sess., on H. Res. 99 (85th Cong., Ist Sess.). 
Washington, D.C., GPO, 1958. (Subcommittee Print). 171 pp. Excerpts from pp. 
iii-viii, and all of "Chapter IX, pp. 153-71. 
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One point in relation to this act is most important—although its ad- 
ministration was placed in the hands of the Secretary of Commerce, 
all regulations were embodied in the act itself, and the Secretary had 
no power to make further regulations. This factor was to weigh heavily 
in the development of radio regulation in later years. 


Judicial developments led to the passage of a more comprehensive 
radio law. The first of these occurred in February 1923, when the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia ruled stating that the 
Secretary of Commerce acted only in a purely ministerial capacity 
and could exercise no discretion in the issuance of licenses, although 
the court agreed the assignment of a wavelength was entirely under 
his control (Hoover v. Intercity Radio, 286 Fed. 1003). Federal reg- 
ulation subsequently broke down altogether on April 16, 1926, when 
the United States Court for the District of Illinois held that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce had “no express grant of power in the act (of 
1912) * * * to establish regulations,” and that the Secretary “* * * 
is required to issue the license subject to regulations in the act” (U. S. 
v. Zenith Radio Corp., 12 Fed. 2d 616, 617). 


These two court decisions effectively demolished the last vestige of 
radio regulation. From that time on, a station could use any wave- 
length that it wished—as long as it was within the limit provided for 
in the act. As this decision was in conflict with that of Hoover v. 
Intercity Radio, the Attorney General was asked to rule and his de- 
cision also went against the Secretary, removing all powers at his dis- 
cretion. The Secretary was now required to issue a license on request. 
He could not specify wavelengths, assign hours of operation, limit 
powers, or issue licenses of limited duration. 


During this period of growing confusion what rules and regulations 
governing broadcasting existed were decided upon in the so-called 
“radio conferences.” These were made up of the more “responsible” 
members of the broadcasting industry, as well as interested govern- 
mental bodies, who had been meeting each year (since 1922) with 
the Secretary of Commerce, in a form of government fairly close to 
self-regulation. 


It was soon realized that something more definite than this was 
needed, however, and Congress experienced the rather strange phe- 
nomenon of an industry requesting the Government to regulate it. This 
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is an important factor to consider in connection with the development 
of broadcast regulations, and at least partly explains the early advent 
of power and influence exerted by the regulated industry over the body 
supposed to regulate it. 


Congress had a Radio Act under consideration for a number of 
years; knowledge of the steps leading up to its final passage on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1927, helps to a better understanding of many of our present 
difficulties in this field of regulation. The debates on the 1927 act 
were marked by lengthy arguments on proper parliamentary procedure, 
confusion over radio terms and technicalities, and constant irrelevan- 
cies. In January 1927, the conference committee submitted a com- 
promise bill. Up to that time, the House had wanted the Secretary of 
Commerce to retain the authority to issue licenses—subject to review 
by the Commission, while the Senate was interested in the establish- 
ment of a permanent radio commission. By compromise the Federal 
Radio Commission was established on a temporary experimental basis 
for one year, after which the powers and authority of the Commission, 
except as to the revocation of licenses, would revert to the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Commissioners would continue as an appellate 
body only. The compromise was not enthusiastically received. 


The powers given were to classify stations, prescribe the nature 
of service, assign frequencies and power, determine locations, regulate 
apparatus, interference, and zones. From the outset the Commission 
was also given the power to make special regulations applicable to 
chain broadcasting. 


The act of 1927 was approved only 9 days before the adjournment 
of Congress. Two tasks it failed to finish that year were the confir- 
mation of all except two of the Commissioners and the provision of 
funds for operation. One of those confirmed soon afterwards died, 
so that in a few months time only 1 out of 5 had actually been con- 
firmed by the Senate and was drawing pay for his work. 


An examination of the congressional hearings and debates for the 
years 1927 to 1932 show the rather precarious existence of the FRC. 
At each year’s end it was in danger of passing out of existence as a 
regulatory body. Its functions were renewed by Congress for only 
a year at a time, and the passage of such impractical and infeasible 
laws as the Davis amendment in 1928 added further to the difficulty 
of the Commission’s effective functioning. 
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In 1932-33, a legislative attempt to combine the Radio Division of 
the Department of Commerce with the Commission was stymicd by 
President Hoover’s pocket veto after the bill had been passed by both 
Houses. Then, early in 1934, President Roosevelt established an in- 
terdepartmental Communications Committee to advance legislation in 
Congress for the formation of a Federal Radio Commission with au- 
thority over both wire and radio companies. The understanding was 
that if the attempt at legislation failed, Senator Dill would ask the 
return of the Radio Commission to the Department of Commerce. 
With the approval of the President, Senator Dill and Representative 
Rayburn started writing bills. The Dill bill immediately became a 
center of controversy, because it called for repeal of the act of 1927. 
Under this act, the industry had jockeyed itself into a position of 
apparent legal security which would be lost if the act were repealed. 
The Rayburn bill enjoyed the support of the industry because it did 
not repeal the Radio Act of 1927—but simply abolished the FRC. 


The greatest controversy during congressional debates was over the 
so-called Wagner-Hatfield amendment, which would have required that 
25 percent of facilities be allotted to religious, cultural, agricultural, 


cooperative, labor, and similar nonprofit organizations. The amend- 
ment was rejected and Variety noted that “the Dill bill went whooping 
through the Senate without even the formality of a record vote after 
four hours debate.” 


The Rayburn bill, meanwhile, was favorably reported from the 
House committee and passed. A new bill soon emerged from the con- 
ference committee that was a substitute for both the Senate and the 
House bills. Soon afterward this became the Communications Act of 
1934, establishing the Federal Communications Commission. 


An analysis of the Communications Act of 1934 will demonstrate 
its close affiliation with the Radio Act of 1927. It too gave broad 
powers to the Commission. However, it went no further toward pro- 
viding the Commission with a standard to follow than “the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity.” This phrase conferred an almost 
unlimited area for administrative judgment and discretion. It was ex- 
pected that this admittedly broad language would furnish the Commis- 
sion with an effective means by which it could formulate its own firm 
policy in a rapidly developing area about which Congress had little 
knowledge. Due to a chronic lack of effort toward control, and a 
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general tendency toward passivity by the Commission coupled with the 
exercise of strong pressures against active regulation by the industry, 
the Commission has failed over the years to channelize its discretionary 
power by establishing firm policy and standards. History shows it 
has only been active in those areas of traffic control where activity has 


been forced upon it. 


That Congress has seldom been satisfied with broadcast regulation 
by the FCC is evidenced by the plethora of resolutions to authorize 
investigations and the harsh criticism of Commission activities in de- 
bates and hearings. Even as the bill abolishing the Federal Radio 
Commission was being discussed there were also pending three sena- 
torial resolutions to investigate it. 


During the period of the middle and late thirties, Congress was 
more concerned with the problems of monopoly than of any other 
aspect of the radio industry. Congressional concern reached a new 
high in 1937, when there were pending at the same time no less than 
four resolutions for investigation of monopolistic practices. None of 
these resolutions passed; but in 1938, under congressional pressure, 
the Commission itself appointed a committee of three of its members 
to determine what regulations should be effected concerning chain 
broadcasting. 


The conclusions of the committee were published and a Report on 
Chain Broadcasting was issued October 11, 1941. The report had a 
number of immediate results, among which the most lasting were felt 
in the antitrust field. 


In addition to the introduction in the Congress of numerous bills 
relative to the control of the so-called broadcast monopoly, there con- 
tinued to be substantial numbers of bills relative to the censorship of 
broadcast materials and the regulation of program content. But most 
important of all during this period was the fact that Congress was be- 
coming increasingly disturbed in regard to the inadequacies and defects 
of the hastily passed Communications Act of 1934. 


From the year 1938 until the passage of the McFarland amend- 
ments of 1952, except for the war years, there was always before the 
Congress at least one example of major legislation looking toward a 
reorganization of the Commission. During that same period, important 
bills were being introduced relative to establishment of either an ad- 
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ministrative court, which would take over the handling of adjudicatory 
cases from the Commission, or a more strictly defined method of ad- 
ministrative procedure, which would govern the conduct of adminis- 
trative hearings in cases where such hearings were required by statute, 
and provide for a system of judicial review designed to afford remedy 
for any legal wrong. 


In 1946 Congress did, in fact, pass the Administrative Procedure 
Act, which included under its jurisdiction the independent commissions 
as well as the executive agencies. The scope of court review of com- 
mission actions was considerably broadened under the act, hearing 
examiners were made responsible only to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and strict requirements were laid down governing the conduct 
of administrative hearings. At the same time that it provided a more 
detailed guide for the conduct of administrative operation, it also laid 
down rules relative to the issuance of public information and provided 
for judicial review. 


An analysis of the Procedure Act is made in the study with an eye 
toward providing an answer to the question as to whether it has actu- 
ally accomplished the ends for which it was established and as to 
whether it has not in some areas created new problems as serious as 
those it may have solved. The recommendation is made that Congress 
examine its effects in the light of experiences undergone since its pas- 
sage—and an important question arises as to whether or not Congress 
may have been in basic error when it sought to include both admin- 
istrative agencies and independent commissions under its aegis, as if 
there were not basic fundamental differences between the two. 


After passage of the Procedure Act, Congress stepped up its at- 
tempts to revise the Communications Act, among which perhaps the 
most important prior to the McFarland measure was the White-Wolver- 
ton bill of 1947-48. 


In spite of dozens of bills submitted in each successive Congress, to 
change the Communications Act, until July 16, 1952, the act had never 
undergone substantial amendment since its original passage. Starting 
in 1948, however, pressures began to build up to an increasing degree 
for revision. Hearings and the usual investigations were held, and 
ultimately S. 658, which came to be known as the McFarland amend- 


ments, was passed. 
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Analysis of the Communications Act Amendments of 1952 and of 
their application reveals many weaknesses and failings in the amend- 
ments as well as certain strengths. Although it was intended that the 
amendments should do so, they have failed to prevent ex parte attempts 
at influencing the Commission’s decisions. In addition, the amend- 
ments have had the effect of cutting off the Commission from most of 
its staff in adjudicatory proceedings, thereby contributing to the lack 
of continuity in Commission decisions. It has resulted in a situation 
where the Commission takes no part whatsoever in the writing of its 
decisions except to issue a directive to its “review staff.” 


Both the Procedure Act, as well as the 1952 amendments, have had 
the effect of adding great length to the volume and complexity of testi- 
mony in Commission adjudicatory proceedings. In part this is due to 
the interpretation that has been given to them by the courts. In recent 
years court decisions have failed to effectuate the provisions of the 
Communications Act in its entirety and have given decisive weight to 
isolated sections with little or no regard to the overall governing pur- 
pose of the act as a whole. 


In addition, the Communication Act Amendments have resulted in 
a situation where the Commission claims it has no power over the 
transfer and sale of television licenses except that of pro forma ap- 
proval. The ever-increasing degree.of concentration of television chan- 
nels in the hands of a few owners and operators is a direct consequence 
of this attitude. 


The study concludes that both the Congress and the Commission 
have been responsible in part for the present plight of broadcast regu- 
lations. Responsibility can be assessed against the Congress for its 
failure to provide definite guides and standards for the Commission 
to follow, and for its frequent and often premature interference in 
the Commission’s rare attempts to formulate policy on its own. Blame 
can be assessed against the Commission for its long-lived propensity 
to place the responsibility for all its troubles on the Congress and for 
the chronic lack of its ability and imagination to make the laws work 


effectively. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. By the Communications Act of 1934 the Commission was Vested 
With Discretionary Powers 


ROM a study of the legislative history it is clear that the Federal 

Communications Commission was vested with very broad discre- 
tionary authority under the Communications Act of 1934. All that 
was provided by way of a standard was the phrase: “Public interest, 
convenience, or necessity.” Thus, throughout the act with minor vari- 
ations the broad standard is repeated that a broadcast license shall be 
awarded to an applicant if “public convenience, interest, or necessity 


will be served thereby.” 


Plainly, the “public interest, convenience, and necessity” standard 
is not mechanical or self-defining. On the contrary, it implies the 
widest area of administrative judgment and, therefore, of discretion. 
‘ «ording to the Supreme Court’s definition it “serves as‘a subtle in- 
strument for the exercise of discretion by the expert body which 
Congress has charged to carry out its legislative policy.” (FCC v. 
Pottsville Broadcasting Company, 309 U.S. 134, 135 (1940).)* 


Recent occurrences have raised the critical question whether the 
broad standard in the Communications Act furnishes an effective guide 
to administrative action. From a study of the legislative history it 
is clear that Congress intended that the Commission, over a period 
of time, should develop its own administrative standards to guide it 
in making specific decisions under the act. Indeed, the Supreme Court 
in the Pottsville case referred to the fact that underlying the whole 
law of the Communications Act was the recognition by Congress 
“* * * of the rapidly fluctuating factors characteristic of the evolu- 
tion of broadcasting and of the corresponding requirement that the 
administrative process possess sufficient flexibility to adjust itself to 
these factors.” The Court stated that as of that time the statutory 
standard of “public interest, convenience, and necessity” is “as con- 
crete as the factors for judgment in such a field of delegated authority 
permit.” 


Thus, one might assume that while it remained the power alone of 
Congress to exercise a primary legislative function, the administrative 


1The imputation of “expertise” to the Commission by the Court will be dis- 
cussed at somewhat greater length on a later page in this text. 
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agency was given authority to exercise a secondary one, limited by the 
terms of the enabling statute.’ 


The justification for “skeleton” legislation of the type contained in 
the Communications Act was not so much legal as it was practical. In 
the 1934 law, Congress sought to regulate a newly created industry. 
In this instance, with no legislative or administrative experience to 
guide it, the Congress of necessity was obliged to leave the details of 
regulation to the Commission it established. This it did by vesting in 
the agency wide discretion to deal with specific regulatory matters as 
they might arise. 


2. When It Vested the Commission With Such Broad Powers, Con- 
gress Expected That the Commission Would Utilize Those Powers 
To Develop Its Own Adequate Standards 


Inherent in the philosophy underlying the Communications Act is 
the notion that Congress fully expected the Commission would be con- 
sistently active in the prosecution of its functions and, in the natural 
course of events, through its own accumulated expertise, would de- 
velop its own standards to guide it in specific cases. 


It was also clearly stated during the period of formulation of the 
Communications Act of 1934, that the Commission was fully expected, 
from time to time, to make recommendations to Congress. Indeed, it 
was expected that the Commission would “make recommendations to 
the Congress in the next session.” For that reason it was decided that 
the more controversial subjects should be omitted from the bill so that 
they might be left open to the new Commission to study, with the 
view to further legislation. The Commission unfortunately was never 
anxious to come to grips with such items of controversy and such 
“studies” were seldom pursued. 


As the Hoover Commission’s “staff report” so aptly stated follow- 
ing its own study of the FCC, the Commission, on the whole has be- 
haved in a manner that has been described as “essentially passive.” 
Instead of utilizing the wide powers delegated to it, it has preferred 
to undertake only those tasks which were “forced upon it.” Indeed, 


2The question has frequently been asked as to whether the “public interest” 
does not open too wide a field of administrative discretion in the absence of any 
workable standards by which the discretion is to be guided. This question will be 
hereinafter discussed. 
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it has often used the admitted latitude of the term “public interest, 
convenience, and necessity” as an excuse or its own inability to formu- 
late definite policies. 


3. Up to the Present Time the Commission Has Failed to Establish 
Standards Upon Which the Nation and the Industry Can Rely 


Evidence from all sides indicates the Commission has proved itself 
unable to develop definite standards or policies of its own. As the 
recently published Bowles report states: 


* * * indecision, lack of affirmative policy, and inconsis- 
tency in the bases for decisions are manifest. The Commission’s 
pattern of behavior in comparative hearings, where so much 
is at stake for the competing applicants, makes the going really 
rugged. After the hearing examiner’s initial decision, after 
the usual a wa to the Commission, the final decision may bear 
little pete nce to the examiner’s conclusion. 

Comparative cases are resolved through an arbitrary set of 
criteria whose application, if one judges from history, is shaped 
to suit the cases of the moment. * * * 

A national authority on administrative law had this to say: 

“Standards are announced (by the Commission) only to 
be ignored, ingenuously explained away, or so occasionally ap- 
plied that their very application seems a mockery of justice.” * 


Again, in the Hoover Commission “staff report” on FCC the state- 


ment is made: 

Not a single person at the Commission who is concerned 
with broadcast work will even pretend to demonstrate that the 
Commission’s decisions in its broadcast cases have followed a 
consistent Pt or for that matter, any policy other than the 

i 


desire to 
grants.* 


The Commission’s Failure To Establish Policy Has Resulted in 
Guesswork and Delay in Adjudicatory Proceedings and Has Had 
the Natural Consequence of Diminishing Public Confidence in Its 
Integrity 


spose of cases and, if possible, to do so by making 


The Hoover staff report concludes this lack of policy has been 
directly responsible for much of the guesswork and delay in adjudica- 


8Report of the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on Allocation to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, March 14, 1958, p. 9. 

*Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, staff 
report on the Federal Communications Commission, 1948, pt. IT, p. 40. 
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tory and rulemaking proceedings. It explains why hearing exam- 
iners arrive at widely variant conclusions based on the same or similar 
sets of facts and why Commissioners have shown so little hesitancy in 
overthrowing the decisions of their hearing examiners. It accounts for 
the fact that the decisions of the examiners demonstrate no consis- 
tency whatever in the emphasis to be given the various criteria. In 
fact, it is stated that the Commissioners themselves have remarked: 
“* * * over and over again how easy it would be to decide cases if 
there were only governing policies.” ° 


Such a state of affairs has not gone without attention by the courts, 
however. Recently, Circuit Judge Bazelon in a dissenting opinion 
commented: 


I vote to grant the petition for rehearing en banc in order 
to reconsider this court’s recent rulings which appeared to render 
us powerless to restrain the Commission from employing shift- 
ing emphasis of comparative criteria obliterating any predictable 
pattern of decision.® 


The Commission’s attitude toward its policies has had the natural 
consequence of diminishing the public’s confidence in its own integrity. 
Lawyers and broadcast entrepreneurs must have some basis for pre- 
dictability in regard to the Commission’s decisions. If these bases do 
not exist because of the lack of an announced and continuously 
applied policy, some are naturally tempted to endeavor in some man- 
ner or form to buy their way into the Commission’s favor.’ The situ- 
ation has gone a long way toward contributing to the general lessening 
of public confidence and respect for the hearing process, and indeed, 
of Commission function itself. 


5. In spite of Their Limited Power To Upset the Commission’s Rulings 
the Courts Have Begun To Show Increasing Concern Regarding the 
Broad Discretionary Powers of the Commission in Its Shifting 
Emphasis of Criteria. 


The situation has been further complicated by the fact that: 
There is no appeal from an administrative decision of the 


Commission where the decision has been adjudged by the Fed- 


SJbid., pt. Il, p. 43. 

®Beachview Broadcasting Corporation vy. FCC, U. S. D. C. Court of Appeals, 
September term 1958, filed October 22, 1958. 

TCertainly there has been adequate testimony developed in hearings of the Spe- 
cial House Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight (85th Cong.) to bear out this 
statement. 
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eral courts to meet the legal tenets of the statutes and the 
Constitution. 

Courts, in reviewing appeals from Commission action, can 
only pass on points of law. They are by statute powerless to 
pass on the wisdom of the Commission’s administrative deci- 
sions. They must credit the Commission with the expertise im- 
puted to it by law. They have no power to pass on the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of this quality in that official body. They 
have a long, consistent record of supporting scrupulously the 
Commission’s rights to make administrative judgments, how- 
ever good or bad these judgments may appear. The court of 
appeals has been quick to add that whatever the ultimate results 
from the Commission’s policies and actions, good or bad, the 
responsibility must lie with the Commission.* 


Even while their hands are tied, however, the courts in recent de- 
cisions have drawn attention to the vagrant nature of the Commission’s 
discretionary power. Recently the United States Court of Appeals 
affirmec a decision of the Federal Communication Commission, doing 
so only after wondering whether Congress had given the Commission 
too much discretion. The FCC decision involved the grant of a tele- 
vision license where the original recommendation of the hearing ex- 


aminer was overruled. Indications were clear from the court’s opinion 
that the judges were far from convinced that the Commission had been 
right in overruling the decision of its hearing examiner. However, in 
view of the asserted vagueness of the statutory provisions involved the 
court refrained from reversing the Commission.° 


6. The Process of Decision-Making Within the Commission Itself Con- 
tributes Greatly to the Seemingly Arbitrary Nature of Its Decisions 


The above circumstances point out an extremely anomalous situa- 
tion existing in the Commission today as a result of the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Communications Act. One of the most disturbing dis- 
coveries to one who analyzes the FCC’s decisions is the process of 
decision-making within the Commission itself. The Commissioners do 
not hear the evidence at hearings. They are not required to read the 
record, They do hear oral argument but even that has not been deemed 


8Op. cit., report of the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on Allocations, p. 13. 

®The Beachview Broadcast Corporation v. FCC, D. C. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
September 18, 1958. See also St. Louis Amusement Co. v. FCC, D. C. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, August 28, 1958 (affirmed by Supreme Court, October term 1958), in 
which the court of appeals expressed its reluctance to approve the transactions of 
Columbia Broadcasting System complained of by St. Louis Amusement Co., but 
did so on the theory that existing law required approval. 
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an essential prerequisite for a Commissioner to cast his vote in a case.*° 
They do not write opinions explaining their decisions. They are not 
permitted to seek information, clarification, or advice from members 
of the Commission staff, yet they are given the full responsibility for 
the making of decisions in each case. 


Hearing examiners preside at the taking of testimony during hear- 
ing and on the basis of such make initial decisions in each case. The 
hearing examiners themselves are equally cut off from others of the 
staff. Similarly, unlike any other independent agency, the Commis- 
sion’s own General Counsel is barred by statute from consulting with 
the Commission once the adjudicatory process is reached. 


More recently, again, attention has been called to this condition: 


Fancy the Federal bench operating as a judiciary body in 
such a bifurcated environment. No wonder, according to report, 
the Commission almost never examines the record. In appeals 
from the hearing examiner’s initial decision, it relies for the 
most part on staff summaries. It is as if in a trial one judge 
heard the testimony and studied the witness, whereas another 
judge wrote the decision. Because of their manifold burdens, 
no wonder, according to report, the Commissioners do not write 
their own opinions, but simply vote, depending on a followup 
by a group of opinion writers who, it would appear, now ration- 
alize the majority-vote decision. The procedure appears to re- 
lieve the judge (Commissioner) from responsibility of justify- 
ing his decision and signing it in token. The opportunity for 
arbitrariness and capriciousness is relatively great.™* 


1°Recently, the United States Court of Appeals set aside the FCC’s award of 
channel 13 in Indianapolis. (WIBC, Inc. v. FCC, appellee, and Crosley Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, intervenor). On September 25, 1958, Jurge Wilbur K. Miller, in 
an opinion on intervenor’s petition for rehearsing en banc, explained why the court 
had held in its decision of July 16 that Commissioner Craven’s participation in oral 
argument had not been “clearly waived”: 

“Objection to Craven’s participation was based on two grounds: (a) that he 
had not heard oral argument which was held before be became a Commissioner, 
and (5) that he had been previously employed by one of the parties. As to the 
second basis, we said in the order complained of, “* * * the court does not reach 
the decision whether Commissioner Craven is disqualified to vote in this case, and 
expresses no opinion on the subject.’ So the order was based, as it said, solely on 
the fact that the decisive vote was cast by one who had not heard oral argument. 
It was not claimed in argument that Craven’s possibly disqualifying previous em- 
ployment had been waived. It was said that his participation in oral argument had 
been waived; and that the basis for saying so was the announcement that any ab- 
sent Commissioner might take part, to which there was no objection. But Craven 
was not then an ‘absent Commissioner’-—he was not a Commissioner at all. That 
is the reason we said in the order that oral arguments before him had not been 
clearly waived.’ ” 

“0p. cit., Report of the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on allocations, p. 13. 
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This so-called “separation of functions” required by the Commu- 
nications Act precludes both commissioners and hearing examiners 
from the use of Commission personnel for advice and consultation 
when problems arise. Yet, the Commission is expected to perform the 
function of providing the final decision in each case, based on a mas- 
sive body of evidence, summaries of evidence provided by the “review 
staff,” with whom they are equally unable to consult, and upon what- 
ever further information in the way of proposed findings and conclu- 
sions, exceptions, and supporting reasons they receive from the plead- 
ings of the interested parties. 


As a result of this situation, the Commission is provided with a 
staff of experts, with whom it cam.ot consult without reopening the 
record, allowing the interested parties to be present, giving opportunity 
for reply, and needlessly adding to the size and volume of testimony 
which, in all probability, in the more difficult cases, already extends 
to thousands of pages. The judicial imputation of expertise to Com- 
mission decisions under these circumstances is in effect a legal fiction. 


7. Congress Should Reexamine Certain Provisions of the Communi- 
cations Act Amendments of 1952 Which Deal With the Separation 
of Functions Within the Commission 


In the testimony given in hearings on S. 658 (the 1952 amendments 
to the Communications Act) there was at least one industry represen- 
tative who warned the Congress of the damage that might be done by 
any wholesale cutting off of the Commission from its staff. Joseph H. 
Ream, executive vice president of CBS, made the following statement 
in this respect: 

We have endorsed the concept that there should be a clear- 
cut distinction between those persons who engage in investi- 
gation or the trying of adjudicated cases, and those who have 
decision-making functions. In other words, no one person 
should perform the duties of prosecutor, judge, and jury. This 
concept is spelled out in S. 658, and is accepted by the Com- 
mission. 

The only substantial difference between the provisions of 
S. 658 and the recommendations of the Commission in this re- 
spect are the designations of the persons whom the Commis- 
sioners may consult in their decision-making functions in ad- 
judicatory cases. In Chairman Coy’s statement before this 
committee last August, he made a very strong and persuasive 
argument that the Commission should not be precluded from 
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consulting with its General Counsel, Chief Engineer, and Chief 
Accountant, and their staffs for advice and information in mak- 
ing decisions in adjudicating cases, provided that these persons 
were completely divorced from prosecutory or investigatory 
functions. This bill would limit this consultation by members 
of the Commission to their own legal assistant and to a special 
review staff, and the bill would obviously not allow the Com- 
missioners to seek advice of other members of the staff, even 
though they were not engaged in investigation or adjudicatory 
proceedings. 

In view of the fact that the Commission has so strongly 
embraced the principle of separation of prosecutor from judge, 
we know of no reason why this committee should not accept 
the recommendation of the Commission with respect to the need 
and desirability of the Commissioners to consult with appro- 
priate members of the staff who are not engaged, directly or 
indirectly, in prosecution or investigation. We can see that 
such wider latitude in consultation would contribute to the effi- 
cient and expeditious handling of cases, and we believe that 
the essential purposes of section 5 would be accomplished with- 
out this more rigid limitation of the Commissioners.'* 


In addition to Congress’ amending 5(c) of the Communications 
Act so as to bring its provisions respecting separation of staff from 
the Commission in line with similar statutory provisions applicable 
to the other five commissions, it should recommend to the Commis- 
sion that one of its members be responsible for the writing of its 
decision in each adjudicatory case, thereby restoring once again to 
the Commission itself the responsibility of justifying its decision and 
signing it in token. 


Since in each instance the appointed Commissioner would have the 
aid of his own legal assistant as well as the members of the Office of 
opinion and Review, the major effect of such a policy would be a 
result whereby the responsibility for the justification of a decision 
would become that of the Commission rather than that of its staff, and 
the opportunity for arbitrariness and capriciousness would be lessened. 


Provided that, the types of cases should be rotated among the mem- 
bers of the Commission so that no one Commissioner would be re- 
quired to handle all cases falling within a single category. 


12Testimony of Joseph H. Ream, executive vice president, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, in hearings of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on S, 658, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 
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8. Both Congress and the Commission Bear a Share of the Respon- 
sibility for Its Failure to Function Effectively as a Regulatory 
Agency 


While previously cited factors lead to the conclusion that the Com- 
mission has made no careful, intelligent or persistent effort to achieve 
its regulatory objectives truly in the public interest; and while we can 
conclude that it has failed to define its primary objectives with clarity; 
has been unduly responsive to pressures in its choice of regulatory 
projects; and has failed to develop a tradition of enforcement of its 
policies, we must also observe the fault has not been that of the Com- 
mission alone. There is considerable evidence which emerges from an 
examination of broadcasting’s legislative history indicating that the 
scope of the Commission’s problems has not been entirely appreciated 
by the President, Congress, or the members of the bar who have day- 
to-day dealings with the Commission. This fact can be effectively 
demonstrated by the attitudes of each toward such matters as appoint- 
ments and appropriations requests as well as the advantage taken of 
existing weaknesses in the Commission setup. 


It is further borne out by the fact that Congress has frequently 
acted so as to prevent or to hinder the Commission on occasions when 
it has attempted through rulemaking proceedings, to formulate more 


positive policy. 


During congressional hearings on the 1952 amendments, for ex- 
ample, an amendment which would have prohibited the Commission 
from “discriminating” against newspaper owners in the award of 
broadcast licenses was dropped from the bill upon assurance from the 
Commission that it did not and would not ever practice such “discri- 
mination.” This amendment was added to the bill as a product of a 
long chain of events which began when the Commission, in a rule- 
making proceeding some years before, had attempted to formulate a 
policy regarding newspaper ownership of broadcast media. 


Another amendment (to sec. 310 (b) of the act) was passed, which 
prohibited the Commission from taking into account whether the public 
interest might be better served by the award of the license to a person 
other than the proposed transferee. Such latter amendment resulted 
from industry reaction to an earlier and unsuccessful attempt of the 
Commission to arrive at a workable solution to the problem of station 
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transfers.'* This action on the part of Congress, in addition to giving 
the Commission much less maneuverability in its attempts to arrive at 
solutions to its policy problems, is generally accepted as a deterrent 
to any attempt to find a definitive solution. 


The broadcast industry is invariably opposed to a showing of more 
firmness on the part of the Commission in any respect. Experience 
shows that the Commission is fully aware that Congress is more re- 
sponsive to industry pressure for less firmness in regulatory actions 
than it is to the Commission’s recommendations in the opposite direc- 
tion. Thus it has been made too obviously apparent that the best way 
for the Commission to stay out of trouble is for it to remain quiescent. 


These actions on the part of the broadcast industry and its de- 
fenders in the Congress have, to a large extent, discouraged the Com- 
mission from formulating firm policies. Even when victories have been 
won by the Commission, as was the case when the Supreme Court 
sustained the validity of the Commission’s chain-broadcast regulations, 
little if any effort was put forth by the Commission to enforce its net- 
work rules. Two likely reasons may be put forth to explain why this 
occurred: The first of these is almost certainly the unavailability of 
members of the Commission’s staff to perform the enforcement job. 
The second is the usual disinclination on the part of the Commission 
to come to grips again with the opposing interest. Thus the Supreme 
Court victory in the Chain Rules case has been characterized as one 
where “the Commission won the battle but lost the war.” ** 


9. Since the Commission Has Been Unable To Formulate Standards 
and Policies on Its Own, Congress Should Provide Them 


Since the history of the Commission’s attempts to formulate its 
standards and policies has been one of general failure, it is desirable 
that Congress should act to provide workable standards to govern the 
exercise of Commission discretion. Apart from the revelations by the 
Oversight Committee, one of the strongest arguments in favor of such 
a step is an historical one—Congress, in 1934, gave the Commission 


18Testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, 
May 21-22, 1958, has furnished the committee with adequate illustration of the 
problems in the transfer and sale of television stations that have arisen as a result 
of the attitude of Congress in this regard. 

14Qp. cit., Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 


ment, staff report on the FCC, pt. III, p. 52. 
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broad powers to establish its own standards because it was expected 
that an “expert” body would be much more able to cope with the prob- 
lems of the new media. The Commission has, after more than 20 
years of operation, by itself been unable to develop a definite set of 
standards. This is not to suggest that Congress should perform an A 
to Z function of establishing the regulatory objectives and policy de- 
terminations of the Commission. But Congress should heed the lessons 
of history and provide definite and constructive guidance and support, 
looking toward the development of a well-rounded regulatory program. 


Such a move should come as a relief to both regulatory and regu- 
lated, since, by this means alone, it would appear that a firm policy 
can be created. 


10. The Commission Criteria Must Be Redefined or Replaced 


The present criteria employed by the Commission in its adjudica- 
tory proceedings should be better defined, or new standards should be 
provided. The word “diversification,” for instance, has no meaning 
whatsoever under present case policy in the Commission (compare the 
manner in which this criterion was employed in, for example, the fol- 
lowing cases: The Enterprise Company, 9 R. R. 816; Radio Fort 
Wayne, Inc., 9 R. R. 1221; McClatchy Broadcasting Company, 9 R. R. 
1190; St. Louis Telecast Inc., 12 R. R. 1289; Indianapolis Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., 12 R. R. 883; Biscayne Television Corporation, 11 R. R. 
111). Likewise, the criterion of integration of ownership and man- 
agement has no more meaning than that of diversification. (Compare 
Radio Wisconsin, 10 R. R. 1224, Beachview Broadcasting Corporation, 
11 R. R. 939, Biscayne Television Corporation, supra. See also com- 
ment in the Yale Law Journal, vol. 66, January 1957, p. 365, re: “Di- 
versification and the Public Interest: Administrative Responsibility 
of the FCC.) 


Similar findings can be made in regard to several other of the Com- 
mission’s criteria. The observation has, in fact, been made: 


The qualitative nature of these criteria, the freedom at the 
disposal of the Commission in electing emphasis of one or an- 
other of these arbitrary factors, and the fact that none is affirm- 
ative make for a randomness of decision disconcerting for the 
seeming lack of judicial precision and systematic determination.*® 


1580p. cit., Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on Allocations Report, p. 213. 
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Still other considerations point toward the need for the provision 
of more precise standards in the enabling statute of the Commission. 
In testimony in hearings before a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Rules one witness stated that where there are no precise 
standards in enabling statutes to delineate delegations of power, judi- 
cial control under the doctrine of ultra vires can have no practical 
effect. Statutes which contain no real standards to limit administra- 
tive authority, which are aptly characterized as “skeleton” legislation, 
can afford no adequate basis for judicial review since their limits be- 
come so broad as to cover almost all executive action. 


While it is true that the Supreme Court has stated there are no 
constitutional prohibitions against “skeleton” legislation, this answer 
to the constitutional question does not relieve Congress of its responsi- 
bility to insure that delegations of power made by it are limited ones. 
If anything, the legislative responsibility—based in part on the basic 
principle of our Constitution that no one may be deprived of his per- 
sonal property or rights without due process of law—is greater, now 
that the Supreme Court has all but removed itself as a controlling 
factor in this field.** 


1l. Flexibility Versus Predictability and the Need For Continuing 
Congressional Review of Policy Problems 


The basic difficulty, indeed the dilemma the Congress must face in 
the enactment of regulatory legislation involves the need for flexibility 
as well as predictability in the setting up of standards. Standards them- 
selves are useful only as long as they have a present meaning—and 
are consistently applied in harmony with the spirit in which they were 


established. 


Once the Congress has provided the Commission with basic and 
explicit guides for it to follow, it must stand ready to provide contin- 
ual oversight to determine that the spirit and intent in which they 
were passed is maintained. 


In hearings before a special subcommittee of the Committee on 
Rules this extremely important point was brought out in eloquent fash- 





16Testimony of Bernard Schwartz, at hearings before a special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Rules, 84th Cong., 2d sess., under authority of H. Res. 462, pp. 
54, 55. 
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ion by a witness who began that portion of his testimony by quoting 
as follows: 


George B. Galloway, senior specialist in American Govern- 
ment, Library of Congress, stated in a recently published pam- 
phlet that: 

“One of the most important functions of a legislature is to 
inspect and review the administration of the laws and the ex- 
ercise of delegated powers by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Political thought in English-speaking countries has 
long assigned this function of oversight to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people” (Congress and Parliament, p. 67). 

* * * Mr. Galloway, in the pamphlet * * * pointed out: “In 
recent years a few legislative committees have developed the 
practice of holding periodic or sporadic question-and-review 
sessions with heads of executive agencies under their jurisdic- 
tion. These meetings afford an opportunity for the review of 
administrative action, the discussion of constituent complaints, 
and the reaching of informal understandings concerning admin- 
istrative policies.” 

The need for a legislative process to determine whether 
agency action comports with congressional policy is heightened 
by the fact that the courts are showing more and more reluct- 
ance to review fully questions involving the statutory author- 
ity of administrative agencies. (See Gray v. Powell, (314 U.S. 
401).) 

“* * * it should first be noted that government by admin- 
istrative agency has resulted in a loss to the Congress of a sub- 
stantial part of its constitutional function of determining legis- 
lative policy. In many statutes, which delegate legislative 
authority to administrative agencies, standards are vague, in- 
definite, or completely lacking. Where this occurs, an unnec- 
essary broad range of discretionary authority is conferred upon 
the administrative officials entrusted to carry out the legislation.” 

The results are (a) inability of the citizen to understand the 
laws with which he is expected to comply; (5) difficulty on the 
part of the administrative agency to formulate policy in the 
public interest; (c) determination by the agency of the limits 
of its own power—frequently unreviewable; and (d) inability 
of the courts to provide satisfactory redress. 

Congress frequently lacks the time or knowledge to formu- 
late precise standards of delegation when legislative action is 
taken in emergency situations. 

With respect to some legislation, definite standards may not 
be desirable or feasible except in the light of administrative ex- 
perience. In other legislation, even where precise standards have 
been supplied, “unusual and unexpected” powers are sometimes 
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exercised. If Congress is to perform its constitutional function 
of determining legislative policy, there should be: 

“Periodic examination * * * of the standards of delegation 
and the manner in which statutory language has been inter- 
preted in its administrative application. This could take the 
form of legislative studies of specific fields of law enforced by 
administrative agencies.” (Helstad and Boyer, “Legislative Con- 
trols of Administrative Rule Making,” 41 A. B. A. J., pp. 1048, 
1050 (November 1955) .)** 


In the light of the foregoing comments and observations, it is 
recommended that standing committees make full use of their author- 
ity under the Reorganization Act to study the overall operations of the 
Commission rather than merely giving attention to emergency situ- 
ations as they arise. In addition, regular meetings should be arranged 
between the Chairman of the Commission and members of the inter- 
ested congressional committees for the purpose of discussing important 
developments and problems. The periodic reviews of Commission ac- 
tivities held at the beginning of each Congress are a step in the right 
direction. These reviews could be further implemented if the Com- 
mission was called upon to give attention to a development of its 
current problems. If this were required on a continuing basis, atten- 
tion could be directed to top policy problems rather than simply those 
of an emergency nature. The opportunity to go well beyond the scope 
of the current briefing sessions that are held at the beginning of each 
session of Congress would also be presented. 


There is a need further for coordination among the several congres- 
sional committees which are concerned with Commission matters. In 
particular, this effort is needed between those committees charged with 
the appropriation of funds and those which enact legislation affecting 
Commission activities. On numerous occasions these committees have 
found themselves, so to speak, “legislating in a vacuum,” because the 
appropriate coordinative efforts between, for example, a legislative 
committee and an appropriation committee, have not been made. The 
enactment of legislation which is not self-executing requires staff. Ar- 
rangements for supply of the requisite funds looking toward the im- 
plementation of newly authorized activities are frequently neglected. 
For this reason it would seem advisable that members of the legislative 


18Hearings before a special subcommittee of the Committee on Rules, under 
authority of H. R. 462, H. R. 8412, May 22, 23, 24, 1956, pp. 7-8. Statement of 
Rufus G. Poole, chairman of administrative law, American Bar Association. 
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committees should, on occasion, make appropriate representations to 
members of the Appropriations Committee looking toward the imple- 
mentation of activities required of the Commission, which, as an ex- 
ample, would involve additions to its staff. 


12. Legislative Proposals for Congress To Consider and Rules and 
Regulations for the Commission To Adopt 


Since it is fairly obvious that in many cases comparative licensing 
procedures can only be resolved by the Commission’s function of choice 
between relatively equal applicants, what seems to be required as a 
solution to the problem of licensing procedures where ultimate choice 
is made “in the public interest,” is to see that the likelihood the public 
interest will be served is as great as it can be made. It would seem, 
therefore, that it remains for Congress and the Commission to establish 
explicit requirements for obtaining a license. 


A. The Commission should require the grantee to own and op- 
erate the station for which he applies for a specific period of 
time before it can be sold 


The first and most important requirement in this respect is to in- 
sist upon the prior commitment of the grantee to own and operate the 
station for which he is applying. One of the greatest abuses of the 
licensing privilege today has been the rather considerable amount of 
“horse trading” of channels among applicants, and the frequent sale 
of television stations where the license grant has been in effect for only 
a short period of time. Frequently stations have been sold so soon 
after the comparative television grant as to make a mockery of the 
entire hearing procedure and basis for award of the channel. Televi- 
sion channels have been held assignable by grantee with the Commis- 
sion taking no action whatever in the matter except that of giving its 
tacit approval.”® 


In some instances purchasers have been of the type who would not 
have had the slightest chance of an award in the comparative hearing. 
In spite of the public-interest considerations clearly called for in sec- 
tions 303, 308, 309, and 310 as well as elsewhere in the act, the Com- 
mission claims that section 310 (b), as amended, limits its authority 
in transfer cases and in effect makes its approval essentially a rubber- 


19See St. Louis Telecast, 22 FCC 625, 12 R. R. 1289 (1957). 
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stamp affair. While it is clear that the amended section does limit 
Commission authority to the extent that it states it may not consider 
the merits of a third party in transfers, that authority is not in any 
way limited for the Commission to find that “the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity will be served by the granting of such applica- 
tion.” The Commission not only has the power but the duty to inquire 
into the public interest aspect of transfer cases and to construe the act 
as a whole rather than giving undue emphasis to any of its single parts. 


More specifically, in order to overcome this unhappy situation, the 
Commission should prohibit a newly authorized grantee from engag- 
ing in a voluntary sale of his station for a period of 5 to 6 years after 
the grant is made, unless it be shown affirmatively that the proposed 
transfer is in the public interest, the Commission being required to 
hold hearings on this issue. Such showing could be made, for exam- 
ple, on the basis that the licensee no longer has the necessary operating 
capital to continue operations or that principal parties involved in the 
operation have died or have become incapacitated to continue opera- 
tions. Adoption of such policy with respect to transfers would result 
in discouraging those individuals from applying for licenses who are 
interested in making a capital gain at the earliest possible opportunity 
and who are actually not interested in operating the station in the 
public interest. 


Even after a 5- or 6-year period, the Commission should be re- 
quired to hold hearings in all cases of proposed transfers. It should 
require that the licensee who proposes to transfer his license make a 
showing that he operated the station in the public interest and that 
the proposed transferee likewise will operate the station in the public 
interest. If such a showing cannot be made, the license should revert 
to the Commission. 


B. The Commission should be required to hold compulsory 
hearings in all cases involving television station grants and 
transfers 


Next, steps should be taken to tighten up the methods by which 
broadcast licenses themselves are awarded. Frequent complaint has 
been made regarding the delays which have been encountered by par- 
ties interested in securing decisions from the Commission. Much im- 
portance has been attached to the fact that one of the reasons for the 
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creation of commissions was to avoid the long delays experienced in 
court. Certain members of the Commission have complained frequently 
that the various appeals sections now provided in the law have con- 
tributed greatly to the unreasonable decisional delays experienced in 
Commission functions. In particular, complaint has been lodged 
against section 309(c) of the act, as amended. 


By far the greater majority of 309(c) questions have arisen sub- 
sequent to complaint by interested parties who have been unable to 
voice their objections to a particular applicant or to Commission action 
in open hearings. This brings up the point as to whether it would 
not be in the long run, a better practice for the Commission to hold 
hearings in all cases involving station grants and transfers. It would 
seem to follow that if all “interested parties” were given an oppor- 
tunity to come forth and state their views, there would be, as a natural 
consequence, no 309(c) question. 


The greatest objection to this requirement would come from the 
Commission itself, which would in all likelihood maintain that such a 
practice would add immeasurably to the workload of the Commission. 


However, in the light of present-day events which seem to indicate that 
both the Commission and the courts have, by construction, transferred 
the function of determining what is in the “public interest” from the 
regulatory body to the persons whom the Commission is required to 
regulate, it would seem that the time has arrived for the Commis- 
sion to reassume some of the responsibility that it has, by its own 
inactivity relegated to the regulated industry. Although compulsory 
hearings would add to the burden of the Commission in one respect, 
they would decrease its burden in another to perhaps an even greater 
degree since they would very largely eliminate the unpleasant “after 
effects” of Commission decisions which so often never become final 
until they have progressed to the courts. 


Finally, it should be realized that the “gold rush” days of 1952 to 
1956, when highly desirable television frequencies were available and 
when great numbers of television applications were consequently being 
filed, are gone. Now that these frequencies have been assigned, eco- 
nomic considerations make it apparent that there will be no great 
rush for additional channels even if reallocation should open them up. 
It does not seem likely that the channel application situation will again 
get very much out of hand. 
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Instead of new applications for frequencies, there will be an in- 
creasing amount of “horse trading” among channel owners, and it is 
through the back door of transfer that the major part of future tele- 
vision license change seems to lie. Hearings in all such instances should 
be scheduled, with the Commission required, in the public interest, to 
examine the qualifications of the assignee alongside of those of the 
present owner. In particular, when multiple owners seek to buy 
additional facilities, hearings should be held in order to develop full 
information. 

The right of the station licensee to sell his property is unquestioned; 
his right to dispose of the channel on which he broadcasts is a much 
more limited one, however, tempered at all times by the needs and 
requirements of the particular community which it serves. 


C. Payoffs and mergers should not be condoned by the Com- 
mission until after hearing and decision that such solutions 
are in the public interest 
Likewise Congress should require that no payoff or merger be con- 

doned by the Commission in such initial license grants until a public 

hearing on the question has been held and the decision rendered that 
such a payoff or merger is in the public interest. Additionally, it should 
be required that the Commission may not permit any so-called payoff 
in any amount that exceeds the proved out-of-pocket expenses of the 
party whose authorized withdrawal from the proceeding is sought. 

This amendment should apply only to payoffs and withdrawals sub- 

sequent to the date on which license applications have been designated 

for comparative hearing. In addition, when only one applicant for a 

facility remains after such merger or payoff takes place, the Commis- 

sion should, after giving public notice thereof, accept for at least 30 

days applications for the same facility.*° 


D. Ex Parte contacts off the record should be prohibited in all 
cases involving rulemaking and adjudicatory proceedings, 
and appropriate penalties should be provided where such 
attempts are made 
There has been ample testimony developed in hearings before the 


20See testimony of Arthur W. Scharfield, attorney, pp. 764-767, of reporter’s 
transcript of hearing before the Special Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, 
vol. 7, November 24, 1958, as well as testimony of Robert S. McMahon, research 
assistant, Legislative Oversight Committee, reporter’s transcript of hearing, vol. 6, 
May 20, 1958, pp. 386-404. 
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House Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight to indicate the Com- 
munications Act Amendments of 1952 failed to prohibit to a sufficient 
degree the making of ex parte contacts and extra record representa- 
tions to members of the Commission and its staff.2* A more compre- 
hensive statutory prohibition should be enacted which would prohibit 
all ex parte or extra record representation not authorized by law, made 
to any Commissioner or Commission employee with respect to any 
proceeding of record, either rulemaking or adjudicatory, before the 
Commission by any applicant, interested person, or party. Appropri- 
ate sanctions, both criminal and civil, applicable to perpetrator, as well 
as complaint should be provided. All communications written or 
oral made to any member or employee of the Commission relating to 
any such matter before the Commission should be made a part of the 
public record. Written communications received by any Commissioner 
or Commission employee from any Member of the United States Con- 
gress or the executive branch, which pertain to any proceeding should 
also be made part of the public record and written summaries setting 
forth the substance of any nonwritten communication received in 
like manner should also be included. 


Further, any applicant, interested person, or party, who represents 
himself in any proceeding before the Commission; and any person, 
firm, corporation, association, or organization, other than a Member 
of the United States Congress, who for anything of value, received 
directly or indirectly, represents or acts on behalf of any applicant 
or party in a proceeding before the Commission should be required 
to file with it a written notice of appearance to be made a part of 
the public record. Civil and criminal penalties should be provided 
for failure to file such notice. 


E. Congress should lengthen the term of service of Commis- 
sioners, and should seek to endow the position of commis- 
sioner with the requisite qualities of prestige and respect the 
position and its responsibilities require 


The most elementary considerations involved in the establishment 
of an effectively operating Government agency are the qualities and 
capabilities of those appointed to the office of Commissioner. It is 


21Testimony before the Committee involving such cases as Miami Channel 10 
(WKAT, Inc.) and the Sangamon Valley Television Corp. (Channel 2, Spring- 
field, Ill.) give illustration of the ex parte pressures mentioned. 
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here that the Congress and the Executive have in large measure failed. 
Positions calling for men of great ability and devotion to the public 
interest have been filled by persons of mediocre and even questionable 
ability. 


The failure has had its bases in a number of causes: 
1. The position of Commissioner has historically lacked the 
necessary prestige to attract persons of the required capabilities. 
2. The present length of service provides an element of in- 
security to the position of Commissioner. 


3. Appointments to the Commission have been more fre- 
quently the product of political factors, rather than of the 
competency of the individual. 


To achieve the degree of prestige and respect due to the position 
of Commissioner requires among other things the correction of points 


2 and 3 above. 


One difficulty in the selection and appointment of Commissioners 
has been the fact that the appointments have been generally for only a 
limited time. Seven years has been the maximum tenure. Frequently 
appointments are made to an unexpired term of one or two years. The 
Commissioners thus must seek reappointment at the end of that period 
should they wish to stay in the Commission. If a Commissioner is 
not reappointed at the end of his term, he may be forced to earn his 
livelihood within the industry that he regulated. 


Since the Commissioners are appointed on a staggered basis, there 
is usually, each year, one member who faces the problem of reappoint- 
ment. His may possibly be the deciding vote in a 4 to 3 decision. The 
possibilities for pressure in such a situation are much too great for 
Congress to ignore. 


Similarly, on frequent occasions, Commissioners have resigned their 
appointments to go into industry after only one or two years on the 
Commission. Although this type of exodus was heaviest during the im- 
mediate postwar years, it is still occurring in far too many cases. 


In 1949, Congress materially ameliorated the latter situation when 
it raised the salaries of the Commissioners to a point more in line with 
the position itself. It still remains, however, for the Congress to cope 
with the problem of more lasting tenure for Commissioners. 
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The comments of Mr. James M. Landis (a former Chairman of two 
Commissions) before the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight,”* 
buttress our present recommendation that the terms of office of Com- 
missioners be extended to a period of 10 to 14 years, as Congress may 
decide, with adequate payment and retirement benefits provided. 
The powers of the President to remove Commissioners for cause 
should be clarified to insure that there will be no arbitrary or capri- 
cious removals of Commissioners. 


It appears necessary that the selection of Commissioners by the 
President be marked by a consistency of choice of able persons so that 
political considerations should not be determinative. Up to the present 
time: “* * * political considerations have been the prime or partial 
determinant, and the resulting appointments have consequently pro- 
duced able Commissioners largely as a matter of accident.” ** 


Frequently the regulated businesses and State Utility commissions 
have been consulted in regard to lists of men in both parties whom 
they would consider “acceptable” appointments should a vacancy 
occur. This catering by the President and Congress to the views of 
the regulated industries as to who might be an acceptable regulator 
has not been conducive to selection of well qualified appointees.** 


The contributions of the Congress to effective regulation do not 
end with its enactment of a statute and the supervision of the immedi- 
ate operations of the Commission. Without able and qualified persons 
to act as Commissioners, effective regulation is impossible. In the 
final analysis, the regulatory program depends upon the caliber of 
the Commissioners themselves. 


The selection of qualified Commissioners becomes even more im- 
portant in a Commission such as FCC. The broad discretionary 
power to make determinations on the basis of “the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity” calls for Commissioners of the highest 
possible attainments. The President and the Congress should recog- 


22Reporter’s transcript of hearing, November 19, 1958, vol. 2, pp. 288-291. 

23Qp, cit. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, Staff Report on the Federal Communications Commission, III-7. 

24Commissioner Mack, for instance, as testimony before the House Committee 
on Legislative Oversight has indicated came with the full approval of the Florida 
Public Utility Commission. (See testimony of Jerry W. Carter, member of the 
Florida Railroad and Public Utilities Commission, February 21, 1958, vol. 6, p. 
1047 ff. of reporter’s transcript of hearing.) 
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nice their respective duties and responsibilities and act to make certain 
that such vast discretionary power is not placed in the hands of the 
inefficient, the timorous and the mediocre. 


Congress should consider amending the law to require that the 
President, when making appointments to the Commission, submit to 
Congress and in particular to the Senate, a detailed memoranda setting 
forth both the educational qualifications and experience of the ap- 
pointee, indicating that in the opinion of the President he is well suited 
to the task, and that the appointee will serve the public for the period 
of his appointment and not betake himself into the employment of a 
member of the regulated industry. It is recommended that the Senate 
committee also condition its approval of Presidential appointments 
upon a record showing of the foregoing elements. 


F. The position of Hearing Examiner within the Commission is 
in need of reexamination by the Congress 


As the previous analysis of the development and growth of broad- 
cast regulation contained in this study has indicated, one of the pur- 
poses Congress seems to have had in passing the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act in 1946 was that of restoration of dignity to the role of the 
hearing examiner.” 


Consequently, the task of selection, qualification, and supervision 
of hearing examiners was taker out of the hands of the Commission 
and put under civil service. 


In the opinion of some, the Civil Service Commission has proved 
itself ill equipped to cope with the problems of qualification and su- 
pervision of hearing examiners.”* 


In the light of this and other testimony, it seems that the appro- 
priate committees of Congress should consider the question whether 
an independent “Office of Federal Administrative Practice” be cre- 
ated to provide recruitment of effective and capable hearing per- 
sonnel. 


It would seem that the recruitment and selection of the desired 
caliber of hearing examiner requires that such tasks be performed by 


25See ch. V, 1, “The Administrative Procedure Act.” 
26See testimony before the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, reporter's 
transcript of hearing, vol. 1, September 19, 1958. 
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an agency having a major and continuing interest in the field of 
administrative proceedings. In this way a full understanding of 
the problems involved in such proceedings and of the capacities re- 
quired for hearing examiners would be brought to bear in the con- 
sideration of what men should be retained as examiners. 


The independence and powers of the hearing examiners should be 
improved so that they will be free both in fact and in appearance from 
all extraneous pressures, including those of agency domination. Ex- 
aminers should be given all the tools now available to the courts for 
effective control of hearings. 

In this regard, the point should again be emphasized that it has 
been frequently observed that proceedings before such hearing ex- 
aminers are of too great length, as is often the opinion of the hearing 
examiner himself. 


To correct this condition, there are major contributions which can 
be made by the Congress in the direction of eliminating irrelevant 
and immaterial matters, which currently take up undue time in ad- 
ministrative heariags. The most important of these steps, as has 
been previously recommended, would be for Congress to provide 


more definite standards for the Commission to follow when it makes 
license grants. 


Under a mandate so vague and general as that contained in the 
phrase “public interest, convenience, and necessity,” all matters an 
applicant or interested party may wish to introduce in hearing be- 
come “relevant,” and the hearing examiner is frequently placed in 
the position of not being able to rule any material irrelevant lest the 
Commission or the courts later decide that such a matter falls within 
the bounds of the “public interest” standard. 


G. Congress should consider whether the Commission should be 
provided with additional sanctions in cases of violations of 
Commission rules and regulations by nonbroadcast opera- 
tions 


The question as to whether or not the Commission now possesses ade- 
quate sanctions has also been an object of study on the part of the 
committee staff, and it is recommended that Congress give its con- 
sideration as to whether additional sanctions should be provided. The 
medium of the “cease and desist” order has proven largely ineffective 
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and unwieldy in cases of minor violations of Commission regulation 
by nonbroadcast operators who employ broadcast equipment in the 
conduct of their businesses. It is recommended that Congress con- 
sider whether the Commission should be allowed to assess a small fine 
in such cases, rather than its being required to resort to the lengthy 
process of contempt of court action where such recurrent violations 
occur. (In lieu of this recommendation, instead of giving the Com- 
mission itself the power to assess fines, the Congress may wish to 
consider whether the Commission should instead be empowered in such 
instances to request that the court consider whether such a penalty 


should be assessed. ) 


The need for such additional power cannot be denied. Since World 
War II, there has been a phenomenal growth in broadcast radio serv- 
ices. Literally, thousands of industrial firms are now making use of 
radio in connection with their businesses. Jn many of the services 
the use of radio has become essential for the protection of life and 
property, as well as necessary for the efficient operation of many 
industries. 


H. Congress should consider the question as to whether the 
Commission should assess a license fee against broadcast 
operators 


One of the Communications Commission’s major difficulties over the 
years has been that of financing, due to the fact that all moneys it can 
spend throughout each year must come from Congress, after first 
having been passed upon by the Bureau of the Budget. Frequently, 
both executive and legislative branches have been more interested in 
cutting fiscal appropriations than in providing adequate funds for the 
operation of the independent agencies, particularly at times when de- 
fense appropriations are so enormous as to eclipse all other govern- 
mental spending. Thus, while its responsibilities and workload have 
increased in amount over the years, its staff has not grown in propor- 
tion, with the result that its attention has been centered on certain of 
its tasks, while others have been neglected, particularly those having 
to do with its policing and investigative functions. 


The basic question that arises from an examination of this problem 
is one which asks why the Communications Commission should not 
be enabled to assess fees that are “fair and equitable” as does the 
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Securities and Exchange Commission.** Such assessments could go a 
long way toward making such an agency self-supporting and thereby 
much less vulnerable to the whims of economizers in both Congress 
and Executive. 


An even greater argument in favor of such a step is the quality and 
value of the exclusive franchise itself, which is bestowed upon all 
grantees of a broadcast license. In other forms of business, when ex- 
clusive franchise is bestowed, the recipient is required to pay for the 
privilege. The exclusive franchise of a television broadcast license 
has often become one of the most valuable properties that can be al- 
located to a private individual. 


Of course, it is true that not all licensees are equally well off be- 
cause of their right to broadcast, particularly those engaged in radio 
broadcasting. An assessment would have to be made proportionate 
to annual earnings and investment. Such moneys as those obtained 
through such licensing fees could then be applied toward agency 
operation.** 


It is accordingly recommended that Congress devote further study 
as to the question of whether or not the Commission should be em- 
powered to require the payment of licensing fees from its broadcast 
operators. 


26On August 31, 1951, the Congress, by Public Law 137, authorized Federal 
agencies to prescribe fair and equitable fees, so that they should be “self-sustaining 
to the full extent possible.” In accordance with the law, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission proposed rules which would provide it with certain fees and 
charges for various of its services for which no charge was being made at that 
time. 

2?The annual fiscal appropriation approved by Congress for the FCC was 
$8,734,000 for 1958, being raised to $8,900,000 for 1959. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


The Journal is interested in the review of books pertaining not only 
to the specific area of broadcasting, but of books, magazine series and 
other articles dealing with the whole area of communications. Broad- 
casting as a sociological phenomenon knows few boundaries and, thus, 
we cannot confine our range of interest. It is the hope of the book 
review editor that many readers will want to contribute thoughtful re- 
views of materials from a variety of sources in keeping with the 
varied interests and specialties of serious students of broadcasting 
everywhere. The strength of the review section is, of course, only as 
great as the interest and enthusiasm of the contributors. 

Anyone who desires to submit a review should write the editor at 
the following address: 

Professor Bruce A. Linton 
Chairman: Radio & Television 
217 Flint Hall 

University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Each correspondent should indicate his particular interest, the 
published work he wishes to review, plus the usual information re- 
garding his position in broadcasting. And it is most important that 
each contributor to the review section write for a “go ahead” in 
advance of submission of the review, otherwise there is some danger 
of duplicating a review which has already been accepted for publica- 
tion. 





TELEVISION AND RADIO ANNOUNCING. By Stuart W. Hyde. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959. 451 pp. $6.00. 

As important as announcing is to the field of broadcasting, it is interest- 
ing to note that texts in this area have been few and far between. In this 
book, Professor Hyde has contributed a very worthwhile and important guide 
to the student who looks at the field of announcing as something more than 
an exercise in oral reading. To the instructor who wants a sane and down- 
to-earth approach to this important core of a broadcasting curriculum, this 
book will serve him well. 

Any text is usually considered “good” to the degree to which it fits the 
particular biases and approach of a given teacher. However, it is this 
reviewer's opinion that a large number of instructors of announcing will 
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find that Professor Hyde’s book deals in a very complete and practical 
manner with most of the duties, problems, and miscellaneous facets of the 
announcer’s job. 

The book is divided into two, almost equal parts. The first part is an 
informational discussion of the announcer, his duties, responsibilities, and 
techniques of performance. The second is a compilation of practice ma- 
terial that may be used for training purposes in the laboratory aspects of 
class work. The textual part of the book deals with everything from the 
technical side of the announcer’s job to the use of dramatic narration. Com- 
mercial announcements, newscasting and analysis, interviewing, sportscast- 
ing, and the disc-jockey are given chapter treatments in the book. One 
of the most effective chapters deals with the principles of communication 
as they pertain to the announcer. Three chapters totaling fifty-three pages 
are given to the international phonetic alphabet, foreign pronunciation, and 
voice and diction. One may wonder whether this is proper balance. In 
most curricula, where a course is treated as thoroughly as this book would 
indicate, one imagines that the large part of the content of these three 
chapters would be treated in prerequisite courses. However, where this is 
not true, this portion of the text will be helpful if sufficient time can be 
given to it. 

Although the author cites the very real possibility of some material in 
the text being out of date because of the frequent change of rules, it was 
a bit disappointing to find the 1956 version of the FCC regulations regard- 


ing “mechanical reproduction credits” in 1959 publication. This would 
seem important enough to record the latest version possible. One other 
area of emphasis appears somewhat out of balance. There may be more 
“re-creation” of sporting events than this reviewer is aware of, but the 
extent to which the author gives space to scripts and techniques of baseball 
re-creation seems out of proportion to general, industry-wide practice. This 
is not a criticism of the effective treatment of the material. 


The practice material, while satisfactory in its representation of types 
of broadcasting copy, may lack a desired balance of amount and variety 
for purposes of individual practice. This writer would have appreciated 
more commercial, radio copy with greater variety. Public service and pro- 
motional spots, although important, constitutes most of the radio “com- 
mercial announcements.” Other practice material is helpful, although the 
extensive news wire copy will not be as usable to those schools where 
current wire service is available. Overall, the commercial television copy 
is well-selected and challenging, but one wonders whether the student is 
expected to practice the production aspects of such assignments as found 
in the Revlon “Persian Melon” commercial with its reflection pools, exotic 
fruit and flowers, and slinky oriental dancers. 


In spite of these observations of personal bias, this book has much to 
recommend it, including a most attractive lay-out with well-choosen and 
effective illustrations. The preface of the book, in addition to serving the 
tradtional functions of a preface, has some succinct and noteworthy ob- 
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servations that will help the student place the training of the announcer 
in its proper perspective. 

It is with considerable enthusiasm that this book is recommended as a 
text that many have been waiting for. It is predicted that Professor Hyde’s 
Television and Radio Announcing will enjoy a wide and profitable usage. 

Ansel H. Resler 
University of Oklahoma 





TELEVISION ADVERTISING. By Clark Aknew and Neil O’Brien. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. 330 pp. $9.50. 

This is a “how-to” book that needed to be written. It could have well 
included the word handbook in its title as it is an examination in depth of 
the whole field of television advertising and comprehensively covers both 
theory and technique. 

Top management, their advertising agencies, and broadcasting compa- 
nies will find Television Advertising particularly valuable as a reference 
book. The beginner in the field will profit by the helpful suggestions on: 
creating campaigns; writing commercials; preparing story boards; super- 
vising commercial production and other related skills. The general reader 
will benefit through the introductory material dealing with fundementals 
of advertising and the overall picture before moving to the specifics of TV 
advertising creation and production. 


There are three major divisions in the book. The first portion, approx- 
imately one-third of the pages, is devoted to background information cov- 
ering the nature and purpose of TV advertising; The Sponsor; the Adver- 
tising Agency and TV advertising research. Although his less experienced 
associates will gain greater understanding of advertising orgenization and 
problems encountered through a thorough coverage of this introductory 
material, the experienced professional will most likely turn to the second 
portion to begin his reading. 

The second and third portions of the book speak with authority being 
based on the solid experience of the authors. Television commercial writ- 
ing, jingles and storyboards are covered in detail in the one hundred pages 
of division two. The remainder of the book or part three, deals with pro- 
duction basics, production particulars and use of TY advertising, closing 
with a chapter on forecast of TV in the future. A bonus in the book is 
the television advertising dictionary, some twenty pages which contain defi- 
nitions of terminology in the field. 

“Television Advertising” is easy to read and to understand. It moves 
in an orderly fashion from principle to practice. Liberal use of quotes, 
capsule cases and carefully chosen illustrations help to clarify many of the 
points discussed. It is well organized coverage of the whole field although 
had a specific portion of the book been devoted to the problems of the 
regional or local low-budget advertiser, it would prove even more useful. 


All those who deal with television or advertising will find the book 
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extremely helpful and it should find an appreciative audience in the adver- 
tising business. Although it was apparently written more for the trade 
than the college market, it is a book with which every teacher of advertis- 
ing should be familiar and one which he can assign profitably as supple- 
mentary reading in television advertising courses. 

James E. Dykes 

San Francisco State College 


INTRODUCTION TO MASS COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH. Edited 
by Ralph O. Nafziger and David Manning White. Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. 244 pp. $5.00. 


College teachers of broadcasting have a difficult choice in selecting an 
introductory text on research methods. To one side they find books like 
Methods of Research (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954) by Good and Scates 
and Introduction to Research (Houghton Mifflin, 1956) by Hillway. These 
books are designed for the student of education. To another side they find 
books for the student of speech, such as the forthcoming book of articles 
on research methods in speech. To a third side they find books that are 
designed for the student of journalism, such as the earlier product of the 
Louisiana State University Press, An Introduction to Journalism Research 
(1949) by Nafziger and Wilkerson. Beyond these are choices of books 
on research methods in as diverse fields as physical sciences, social sci- 
ences, and fine arts. 


Now a further choice is at hand. The Council on Communications 
Research of the Association for Education in Journalism designed a volume 
as an introduction of students of journalism to research methods in be- 
havioral sciences. The emphasis is upon quantification and printed media 
and not upon broadcasting or a wide variety of both quantitative and non- 
quantitative methods. 


Wilbur Schramm, Professor of Journalism in Stanford University, opens 
the work with an almost messianic vision of the values of quantitative data 
to the progress of journalism. Malcolm S. McLean, Jr., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Communications Research in Michigan State University, follows 
with an article on the planning of research. Experimental research is 
treated by Percy H. Tannenbaum, Assistant Professor of Journalism and 
Communications in the University of Illinois, while field methods are limned 
by Roy E. Carter, Jr., Professor of Jouralism and Research in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Professor John E. Alman and David Manning 
White of Boston University write of statistical methods. Concepts of meas- 
urement in communications research are described by Paul J. Deutsch- 
mann, Director of the Communications Research Center at Michigan State 
University, and the work is closed with a brief dissertation upon scientific 
method by Bruce H. Westley, Associate Professor of Journalism in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


In general the articles are well written, fairly closely reasoned, and 
quite adequately documented with citations of recent literature. The Al- 
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man-White piece attempts no instruction in minutiae of computation but 
requires at least simple understanding of regression, variance, and matrices. 
The growing uses of theories of scales and scaling might have been rec- 
ognized by more thorough treatment than is given them. Importances of 
decision theory, game theory, queueing theory, linear and non-linear pro- 
gramming, quality control and the like to study of news and news-features 
remain to be detailed in some future book. 


Kenneth Harwood 
University of Southern California 


THE MERGER. By Sterling Quinlan. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1958. 331 pp. 


Mr. Quinlan draws on his background of direct experience in the broad- 
casting world for his plot and characters. He first rose from promotion 
manager to program director to general manager of station WBKB. Fol- 
lowing a tumultous merger, during which the station became part of ABC, 
he emerged as vice president. The novel is a story of just such a merger. 
It is one of the few of the current potpourri of novels about rating-obsessed 
ad men, TV broadcasting executives, and talent in which sex, either normal 
or off-beat, is subordinated to plot. The Merger is refreshing in this respect. 
The one extra-marital episode, floundered into by station manager Herb 
Powell and assistant manager Les Madigan, is briefly described. The 
Powells and the Madigan do not have to resort to the psychiatrist’s couch 
to keep their sex lives adjusted. The only lunatic fringe character is Slam 
Murphy, crusader commentator, who goes off the deepend with an esoteric 
religious cult. He does involve the station in a libel suit but neither he 
nor the episode become major developments. In other respects the novel 
is similar to those treating of the entertainment world. The dialogue is 
liberally sprinkled with highly connotative four-letter words, and con- 
ferences between worried staff members take place in the usual number 
of bars. It is also the usual story of ulcers, and nervous breakdowns so 
frequently depicted as part of the hectic lives of those who own, manage, 
direct or otherwise participate in the business of selling to the public via 
entertainment. Herb and Les are hospitalized for lengthy periods. The 
scene shifts from the local station level in Chicago to the dangerously rare 
altitudes of network heights in New York City. The ruthless methods em- 
ployed by the shadowy Machiavellian figures behind the merger are de- 
scribed in almost clinical fashion. There is a machine-like coldness about 
their sometimes vicious machinations. Herb and Les strive to maintain 
balance on this tightrope of suspense during the merger procedure; some- 
times swaying precariously but always trying to tumble, if they must, on 
the winning side. This is made difficult because their code of ethics is 
higher than that of those with whom they must deal. Herb voices this 
in saying “..... if you have to push boulders down upon others, then 
your ambition . . . . has turned to avarice.” The two emerge victorious 
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after a fashion. The plot is well summarized in the novel’s title; the sus- 
pense is carried almost entirely by the merger developments rather than 
by lurid sex or screwball characters. For that reason it is of special value 
to readers interested in the executive phases of broadcasting. 

Donald W. Riley 

Ohio State University 


SCREEN WRITING AND PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES. By Charles W. 
Curran, New York. Hastings House, 1958. 240 pp., illus. $4.95. 


As president of Times Square Productions, Mr. Curran’s daily schedule 
calls for negotiations with prospective sponsors of industrial or television 
film productions. These discussions inevitably lead to the subject of costs 
and a great deal of time must be spent, directly and indirectly, in this con- 
nection. To save this precious time and to provide his clients with a play- 
by-play account of the entire budgetary and production procedure involved 
in the putting together of a film, and, at the same time, to explain and 
justify the one thousand dollar figure often used as a rule-of-thumb in 
computing per minute production costs for black-and-white screen time, 
President Curran asembled his notes in the form of a paper-back brochure. 
This was copyrighted in 1952 and published by his company as The Hand- 
book of Motion Picture Techniques for Businessmen. 


This was received well by the trade, both buyer-sponsors and seller- 
makers of film productions. It was also accepted by the small university 
film community available at that time. It was particularly useful to this 
latter group and to all non-union producers for its information regarding 
union scales and procedures and for its statement of other standard oper- 
ating procedures in industrial film work. Indeed, it flourished and matured 
and within the span of a single year gave birth to a hard-backed successor 
called, The Handbook of TV and Film Techniques. All the material was 
re-used, “TV” had been added to the title and it was no longer limited in 
its value simply to “businessmen.” The material was still fully pertinent, 
up-to-date and had some further value in terms of the TV film commercial. 


The current publication, announced as derivative of these two earlier 
statements, continues, with certain additions, in the manner of its sires. 
Further, it becomes one of the earliest attempts to deal with the use of 
tape in recording. He is fully aware that “it is entirely possible that ‘live’ 
TV will be used only for the transmission of topical and special events” 
and that perhaps “network programming as it is known today will be re- 
placed by film and tape.” This may not be a new thought. His discussion, 
however, is built around the recording of material enacted and produced 
using the standard operating procedures of film production but working 
with television cameras. 

In the matter of tape vs. film, Mr. Curran advances the opinion that 
tape will never supplant film for auditorium projection, although moving 
pictures recorded originally on tape may, as the system is perfected, be trans- 
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ferred to film for such exhibition. Writing that “tape is only as good as 
the best television reception,” he states that the limiting factors (re. audi- 
torium use) is the tremendous magnification necessary to project a large 
picture on a screen.” With a limited experience in the matter of tape 
editing, it is Mr. Curran’s belief that the post-production editing of tape 
“will soon be comparable with film editing.” This points, as he suggests, 
towards the continuation of the productionai methods of the motion picture 
studio, even as the method of recording changes. 


The chapter in which tape recordings are dealt with, is an extremely 
short one, serving as an appetizer for a meal which is never served. The 
brevity can be explained by his position that tape is merely a new method 
of recording and storing sight and sound in a permanent form, and that 
screen production is about the same whether “on film or to be recorded 
on tape.” 


Apart from the discussion of tape, this book offers much material of 
a superficial, technical nature which, oftentimes, is merely a restatement 
of material which can be found elsewhere. Writing the Original Story is 
the title to the second chapter. Despite the title, he proceeds to develop 
his material on the basis of all the available stereotypes, searching some 
kind of formula. He reproduces George Polti’s original statement of the 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations, which he calls plots, overlooking, of course, 
the simple fact that they are merely the basis for plots. Then he proceeds 
to drag out some of Hollywood’s most revered cliche’s in the form of for- 
mulae set up by Wycliffe A. Hill several years back. All of this in the 
name of the “original story.” Fortunately and despite Polti and Hill, 
Curran ends by saying that “stories do not write themselves.” 


The chapter dealing with Writing the TV Script spends twelve of its 
fourteen pages in reprinting the entire NARTB Code, Third Edition, 1956. 
On the other hand the chapters on production cost analysis and the sections 
dealing with financial arrangements are extremely frank and useful and 
provide highly relevant material which is otherwise difficult for the student 
to come by. And it is very useful to find all the names and addresses of 
the various unions involved with film production neatly collected and printed 
in a three page appendix. 


In summary, it would seem that the author is well-grounded in the facts 
of management and promotion and in the technical aspects of production. 
The book is extremely short on the theoretical side, particularly in the mat- 
ter of screen-writing and fails completely to fulfill the statement of its sub- 
title, “the non-technical handbook for TV, film and tape.” The original 
contribution of the book, however, comes in its attempt to integrate motion 
picture and television techniques, to see the requirements and potentials 
of both media in terms of their similarities and to relate these to the com- 
ing of tape. 

A. Nicholas Vardac 
Michigan State University 





